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THE MUNICIPAL PROBLEM. 


N the effort to frame a charter for the govern- 
ment of what is known as the Greater New 
York, the commissioners have been greatly ham- 
pered not only by existing conditions of municipal 
government, but by existing theories as to whiat 
municipal government ought to be—theories that 
have grown out of the undoubted failure of de- 
mocracy thus far to meet its problem satisfacto- 
rily. Under popular control municipal govern- 
ment is generally corrupt. New York is not sin- 
gular in this respect. Indeed, we fancy that New 
York is, on the whole, the best governed large city 
in the country. It presents a favorable contrast 
to Boston, or Philadelphia, or Cincinnati, or Chi- 
cago, or San Francisco, not to speak of Brooklyn, 
‘which is the victim of exceptional conditions the 
existence of which makes consolidation essential 
to her own interests and to the interests of the 
State at large. So corrupt has municipal politics 
become that the first idea occurring to every con- 
scientious charter-maker is that reform must be 
sought through devices for preventing rascality. 


- The typical reformer would make municipal gov- 


ernment a series of checks against rogues. He 
would base his charter on the theory that all city 
politicians will always be corrupt, and that the 
people are never to be trusted. Such a conception 
is not conducive to ideal government, which, above 
all else, must be effective. A system, however, that 


prevents action because action might be inimical 


to the best interests of the municipality, and be- 
cause it would present opportunities for jobbery 


- and for all sorts of corruption, must be a confes- 


sion of weakness which this young democracy 
ought not yet to make. 

It is because bad government has prevailed so 
long and so disastrously, and because the ideal city 
charter has gradually taken the form, in the minds 
of good men, of legislation to prevent crime, that 
the difficulties of the Greater New York Commis- 
sion have been enormously increased. The labors 
of the commission have been severe, and the com- 
missioners appear to have done their work with 
the single purpose of giving to the Greater New 
York a better government than that of any one of 
its component parts. Mr. SETH Low, whose expe- 
rience has been large, whose abilities are recog- 
nized, and whose loyalty to municipal reform is 
beyond question, says that the proposed charter does 
provide for a better form of government than is 
now enjoyed by either New York or Brooklyn. 
We are not prepared to dispute Mr. Low’s judy- 
ment on this point, for he reaches his conclusion 
by balancing the good things in the commission’s 
work with things that he admits are evil. 

It occurs to us, however, that Mr. Low’s admis- 
sions are of much importance, for they demon- 
strate the absolute necessity of further delay in the 
work of charter-making. The establishment of a 
government for the Greater New York is far and 
away the largest experiment that a democracy has 
ever made in municipal politics. Heretofore mu- 
nicipal legislatures have been failures, and it is pro- 
posed to govern New York through a large bicam- 
eral legislature. Mr. Low admits that the projected 
municipal legislative body is badly constructed. It 
has also been found that an important, perhaps the 
most important, source of corruption in the muni- 
cipal affairs of New York has been bipartisan bar- 
gains between the ‘‘ boss” of the country and the 
‘‘boss” of the city through the agency of a bipar- 
tisan police<commission. But the charter proposes 
to continue this partnership. ? 

We do not oppose the theory underlying tlre es- 
tablishment of a large municipal legislative body. 
We quite agree with Mr. Low that a municipal 
legislature with increased powers would probably 
make for better government. In granting the 
proposed new legislature larger powers than are 
possessed by ordinary municipal councils and 
boards of aldermen, the commission has made a 
distinct advance in the right direction. The diffi- 
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culty is that the advance has not been great enough, 
and that no advance whatever ought to be made if 
the legislature is to be hampered by the retention 
of administrative and executive powers and duties 
which always have furnished convenient instru- 
mentalities for increasing the political importance 
of the aldermen, who are generally unworthy men. 
There are two ways in which an American mu- 
nicipality may be governed. Under one method 
the city is regarded as a strictly business corpora- 
tion. Under the other method the city would be 
governed by the representatives of the people direct- 
ly interested; it would have a representative gov- 
ernment. Mr. Hewitt favors the first method, and 
if Mr. HEWITT, or some one like Mr. HEWITT, could 
be the head of the corporation, and if his board of 
directors could be elected by the tax-payers alone, 
and be free to manage the common property with- 
out outside interference, the method miglit be ex- 
cellent. But the essential evil is that the heads of 
the corporation would not govern; they would be 
governed by an outside body, the State Legislature, 
most of whose members represent country districts, 
and cannot be punished for any injury which they 
may do the city by an abuse or a misuse of their 
opportunities. A corporation whose by-laws were 
made by an outside body not responsible to the stock- 
holders or tax-payers would bean absurdity. Under 
the second method the city would govern itself, and 
its people would have precisely that kind of gov- 
ernment which they elected to have. If the new 
charter should provide for a large legislative body, 
preferably for one house, the members of which 
should be chosen on a general ticket, and if pro- 
vision should be made for minority representation, 
we should have the right kind of legislative body. 
If its powers over the purely local affairs of the 
city should be as large as those now exercised by 
the State Legislature, the plan would be all that 
could be desired. With such a legislative body, 
possessing such a jurisdiction, it is quite likely that 
Mr. Low’s hope of attracting the best men to the 
service of the city would be amply fulfilled. It is 
not an answer to this that the State Legislature, 
with a larger jurisdiction, does not attract good 
men to its membership. The jurisdiction of such a 
municipal legislature would be much more directly 
interesting and important to the citizens of the mu- 
nicipality than is the jurisdiction of the State Legis- 
lature to the citizens of the State. The one would 
touch their pecuniary interests and their personal 
comfort; the other concerns their general welfare. 
If a city can be governed under the democratic 
form, it can be best governed by a legislative body 
having such power and responsibilities that their 
exercise would keep constantly alive the interest 
and vigilance of those most vitally concerned. In 
the proposed charter a step is taken in this direc- 
tion; but now that an opportunity for the best kind 
of municipal government consistent with democ- 
racy is presented, no short step should be taken. 
Much time will be lost if an inadequate charter is 
adopted, for reforms by amendment would come 
very slowly. Two years, five years, or any num- 
ber of years would not be wasted if they were de- 
voted to general public discussion and popular 
education, and if, at the end of the time, the Greater 
New York should have secured a charter under 
which the people of the city would govern them- 
selves without interference from Albany, and un- 
der which, too, municipal life might enjoy all the 
advantages of modern progress unaccompanied by 
old corruptions. But no such government can 
grow out of half-way measures, or out of prevent- 
ive criminal legislation. There is abundant time: 
why not take it in order that we may finally deter- 
mine whether or not a great city can be properly 
governed by a democracy? 


THE LOUD BILL IN THE;:SENATE. 


IT is believed in Washington that the Loup 
postal bill will be defeated in the Senate. The bill 
passed the House on the 6th of January, and on its 
reaching the Senate Mr. CHANDLER at once took an 
interest in it, as he is the acting chairman of the 
committee which has jurisdiction of the subject. 
Whatever may have been his motive in offering 
them, the amendments proposed by him are calcu- 
lated to arouse oppbdsition. At present news-agents 
stand on the same footing as publishers, so far as 
the charges for sending periodicals to subscribers 
or to other agents is concerned, and to this the 
publishers do not object. They do object, how- 
ever, to an advantage which news-agencies possess 
over publishers by reason of a ruling of the depart- 
ment as to return postage. Under that ruling un- 
sold periodicals are returned to agencies at the rate 
of one cent.a pound, while publishers are com- 
pelled to pay four cents for the same service. With 
the assent of both publishers and news-agents 
this inequality was corrected by the bill, but Mr. 
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CHANDLER’s first amendment deprives the agencies 
of all right to participate in the one-cent rate for 
periodicals, whether sent out for sale or returned 
unsold. Naturally this amendment has aroused 
the active opposition of the agencies. Whether its 
intention was sinister or not, it certainly has had a 
sinister effect. Mr. CHANDLER has also enlisted the | 
opposition of the publishers of the Sunday news- 
papers by offering an amendment trebling the rate 
of postage on their issues. 

The bill ought to be passed as if came from the 
House. Its opponents are simply desirous that the 
government shall continue to pay seven-eighths of 
the cost of distributing their publications. They 
have no public good in view; on the contrary, they 
are considering their own pockets alone. Among 
the main objectors to the measure is Senator STEW- 
ART. He opposed the bill m behalf of small week- 
lies that support the cause of free silver. These 
weeklies have inconsiderable circulations, but live 
on spasmodic increases which follow the publica- 
tion of some speech or document that the silver 
propaganda desires to circulate at the expense of 
the government. The circulation of a silver week- 
ly, amounting to a few hundred, is thus sometimes 
increased to thousands, and even to hundreds of 
thousands. Mr. STEWART wants the edition thus 
increased for a special purpose to be considered as 
the regular edition of the paper, and to be distrib- 
uted at public expense. This is one fraud on the 
government. Men like W. H. Harvey (Coin) 
desire to circulate their cheap books at a low cost 
for transportation, and want the government thus 
to pay part of the cost of conducting*their business. 
This is another fraud. Senators HALE and FRYE 
are active opponents of the bill in the interest of 
the Augusta (Maine) publishers. 

All of these men—Senators, authors, and pub- 
lishers—are doing their utmost to defeat a bill whose 
passage would save tlhe government at least $10,000, - 
000 a year, and make tlie Post-Office Department 
self-supporting. They are seeking the mainten- 
ance of the present bad system under which the 
people are taxed to this enormous amount for the 
pecuniary profit of private interests. The times 
arehard. The government needs greater revenues. 
And yet so potent are private interests in this coun- 
try that they énlist Senators as their agents, and 
are able to defeat the public interests to sustain a 
fraud on the law, and to prevent the saving of 
money at a time when every dollar is needed for 
the maintenance of the public credit. 


FREE PLAY. 


LIFE repudiates the set forms of logic, and is 
therefore in all its drifting currents full of per- 
plexity to the stern moralist, and to the reformer 
who sees in every difficulty a problem challenging 
rational explication and solution. No scientific 
student now ever thinks of bringing nature to book ; 
but in human life the conscious regulation of con- 
duct is a feature so eminent and distinctive as to 
awaken in the sociologist the hope that here at least 
it may be possible to reduce all the phenomena to 
system; but it is just here that he stands helpless 
in the face of what seems to him inexplicable folly 
and madness. ‘‘Come, let us reason together,” 
pleads the sage; but the children in the market- 
place will not Jament when he weeps, nor dance 
to his piping. Suppose they would—what then? 
Would life be more worth living? 

Yet the tendency to constantly (or, we might 
rather say, inconstantly) higher and more complex 
Organization is as apparent in human as in cos- 
mic development. Not one step in this advance 
could have been taken if human conduct had been 
regulated in absolute conformity with the rules 
proposed by the rigid moralist. Not one of the 
rich harvests of innumerable human summers 
would ever have been garnered if efficient reform- 
ers had been let loose in the fields at every spring- 
time with full indulgence to pull up tares. The 
vital destiny is not arbitrary. The “ increasing 
purpose ” that runs through the ages is something 
deeper than the plummet of any of our most ap- 
proved ethical maxims could sound, and has urgent- 
ly driven its course through passions lifted to excess, 
through conflicting interests and prejudices, com- 
petitions and strifes, but always toward more inti- 
mate and complex association. 

The spectacle presented at any stage of human 
history is not that of an ethical dress-parade, but 
suggests rather a passionate spiritual aspiration 
through the expression rather than the repression 
of the vital forces engaged. Perils are not only 
bravely met, but sought with adventurous spirit, 
and the zest of the game makes of success an ec- 
stasy. In the whole course there is divine folly, 
and even a kind of divine madness, as well as the 
divine impulse. We have a faith in the divine 
event which we could not have in our best-laid 
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schemes, whatever approval these might win from 
what we deem our better judgment. 

The formal judgments of the severe moralist— 
especially those directed against what is considered 
by him the foolish extravagance of either the poor 
or the rich—are often as narrow and false as they 
are futile. The waste of substance is greater, com- 
paratively, among the poor than among the rich. 
The poor man’s saloon in England and America 
has its pitiable side, especially as compared with 
the German beer-garden, but its prosperity is in 
the good-fellowship it offers more than in the 
opportunity for self-indulgence. Other and more 
wholesome means of social enjoyment, if equally 
accessible, would be eagerly availed of by indus- 
trious workmen. The severe habit of thrift is 
sometimes adopted by these workmen with a view 
to the better education of children, but always 
there is in the prospect some chance of greater 
freedom for enjoyment. The joyous side of life, 
with some degree of festive abandon, appeals 
strongly to all classes of men. And these festive 
occasions among the rich have not their sole jus- 
tification on the plea that through the liberal ex- 
penditure of money wealth is distributed in chan- 
nels that give employment to labor. It is far more 
to the purpose that the spectacle of festivity among 
the wealthy appeals to the imagination of all class- 
es, relieving conditions which would otherwise 
seem mean and sordid, or even miserly. The 
ball, the party, the costly dinner, the pleasure- 
yacht, the luxurious establishment, furnish legit- 
imate incentives to the accumulation of wealth 
where other and more altruistic motives would 
fail to stimulate aspiration. It is worth the while 
to know that there is really some fun in being 
rich. The opportunity which great wealth gives 
for usefulness, in the organization of industry and 
in the endowment of educational and charitable in- 
stitutions, is generally recognized ; but the vital im- 
portance of the opportunities which it gives for the 
pursuit of happiness is too often ignored. 

The high organization of social life leads to in- 
finite variety and complexity in its diversions as 
well as in its industries; and as in the latter there 
is no impassable chasm between capital and labor, 
so in the former there is more of an incentive to 
eager aspiration than to envy and malice. As in 
the case of a physiological structure, the entire so- 
cial body stands or falls in all its parts, which are 
mutually interdependent—so that no miserly Shy- 
lock can find a way to secure exactly his pound of 


flesh, and no prodigal spendthrift can be wholly. 


useless to his fellows. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


THE business of being an American citizen seems 
to be becoming a more complex art than it used 
to be. The voter governs the country, and that 
has come to be a huge job, which needs to be very 
adroitly done, and in the accomplishment of which 
every voter must feel his responsibility. With the 
increase of wealth there has come to be far more 
talk than we have been used to hear about classes, 
and the supposed rivalry between the interests of 
the rich and the poor and of capital and labor. 
With the development of the West and the shift- 
ing of the centre of population have come tenden- 
cies to a jealousy between the West and the East, 
and suppositions as to conflicting interests between 
them, which mischief-makers have discerned to be 
worth cultivating. With the growth of our im- 
portance in the eyes of Europeans, and the increase 
of our familiarity with them, and theirs with us, 
our national attitude toward various peoples of 
Europe and the purposes of European governments 
has come to be much more discussed than it 
used to be, and to offer grounds for differences of 
opinion which are of sufficient concern to affect 
our political conduct. The exhumation of the 
MONROE doctrine and the expounding of its pur- 
poses and intentions have complicated our attitude 
both to our European and our American neigh- 
bors. The recent ransacking of the theories of 
finance has compelled the intelligent voter to get 
what grasp he can of that, and to determine what 
sort of money he wants, and through what sort of 
fiseal machinery he desires to have it distributed. 

Gentlemen who discourse after dinner to other 
gentlemen on the birthday of WasHINGTON will 
have much to say about all these matters. They 
will not be content to tell what a great people we 
are, but will feel constrained also to point out how 
very serious and important has come to be the 
task of keeping the great republic which the fa- 
thers started in the course which they planned 
for it. They will quote our first President's wise 
words, and cite his forecast of the republic’s future, 
and his suggestions as to her policy. They will 
talk about him—and this is a remarkable thing— 
to a generation which probably knows him better 
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and appreciates him more fully than any since his 
own. WASHINGTON the man has been rediscov- 
ered. His modern biographers found him an im- 
posing figure, but they have left him a real man. 
He could wel) stand the loss of any trappings they 
have stripped from him. He seems more human 
than he used to seem, but he is as great, as digni- 
fied, as wise, and as supremely patriotic as ever. 
Indeed, he seems to have grown with the country, 
and to loom up even bigger behind the perspective 
of time than he did near at hand. 

Familiarity with his life and his words will not 
necessarily increase our practical knowledge about 
tariff, or trusts, or the rights of corporations, or the 
present policy of Great Britain, or the usefulness 
of silver as a money metal, or even as to the pro- 
priety of recognizing the independence of Cuba ; 
but it will help us greatly to settle in our minds 
what sort of a creature our ideal American should 
be—what should be his desires for himself and his 
hopes for his country, and to what sacrifices of his 
personal preferences he should be willing to submit 
that his usefulness as a citizen may be the greater. 
Our father GEORGE loved the reasonable pleasures 
of life, loved to make money and to spend it, and 
was most attentive to his personal concerns. Yet 
for twenty-five years he put his private interests 
and pleasures aside and lived at his own cost, en- 
grossed in public business. Conditions have great- 
ly changed since his time, and entry into the pub- 
lic service is not so easy or so agreeable to-men of 
his tastes and associations as it was to him. But 
to first-rate men who will take the trouble and spare 
the time it may still be possible; and first-rate men 
must take the time and trouble to do their share of 
government, or expect to pay for the consequences 
of their neglect. If their countrymen do not call 
to them, they must call to their countrymen. If 
they are fit men, they may still make themselves 
heard. 


DELUSIONS OF BIMETALLISM. 


AMONG the advocates of bimetallism there are 
sincere and earnest men, moved by a philanthropic 
impulse. To judge from their utterances many of 
them are haunted bya gloomy apprehension that the 
great mass of mankind is at present in a condition 
of exceptionally dreadful distress and misery, threat- 
ening to grow much worse. This calamitous state 
of things they ascribe to the paralyzing effect of 
the diminution of the world’s money, which they 
think has been caused by the so-called demoneti- 
zation of silver and the establishment of the gold 
standard. The only remedy they can see is the 
complete ‘‘ rehabilitation” of silver as a money 
metal and the general establishment of the double 
standard of values. Having persuaded themselves 
of the necessity of this remedy, they readily as- 
sume the possibility of its application; and in 
this respect they encourage themselves with the 
belief that an overwhelming majority of civilized 
mankind is not only in favor of it, but positively 
yearning for it, and that only the malign influence 
of a conspiracy of powerful financiers within a 
square mile around the Bank of England or within 
hearing distance of Wall Street in New York stands 
in the way of the happy consummation. 

Here we have a remarkable structure of false 
conclusions built upon a ground-work of false 
premises. It is an instructive instance of the 
imagination of otherwise sensible persons running 
away with their understanding. In the first place, 
the very evil which these philanthropists mean to 
remedy is not such as they assume. To be sure, 
there is much poverty, distress, and suffering in this 
world—more than enough to move a good heart to 
pity. All the more should we be careful to base 
our schemes of relief upon a correct diagnosis of the 
evil. While it is true that much misery exists, 
it is not true that it is at present of exceptional 
extent, or that of late years it has been growing 
worse. On the contrary, the general condition of 
mankind as to material well-being is not nearly as 
unsatisfactory as it was fifty or thirty years ago. 
It has decidedly improved, especially since the pe- 
riod which to the mind of the bimetallist marks 
the beginning of progressive calamity—the period 
of the establishment of the gold standard in Ger- 
many and in the United States. Not only has 
there been in the countries named, as well as in 
England—the leading gold-standard country of the 
world—a most remarkable industrial development 
during that period, but the condition of the great 
masses of the people has, temporary depressions 
and cases of local distress notwithstanding, on the 
whole, strikingly changed for the better. 

This is so well known a fact that it hardly re- 
quires proof in detail. But by way of illustration 
certain figures may be quoted which were recently 
published by the government Bureau of Statistics. 
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An increased consumption of the things which 
enter into the daily life of every individual, es- 
pecially of those things which, although in com-. 
mon use, are not necessaries in the strictest sense, 
is always a trustworthy symptom of rising pros- 
perity among the many. Now it is shown that 
in the last thirty years the per capita consump- 
tion of sugar in the United States has risen 250 per. 
cent., that of coffee more than 60, and that of tea 
more than 20 per cent. Moreover, the average 
consumption of wheat is one-fifth, and that of malt 
beverages nearly three times, greater than it was 
thirty years ago. A symptom of the same nature 
is it that every American on an average now spends 
three times as much money on letter postage as 
he did thirty years ago. The statistics of other 
gold-standard countries show similar results. 
Drawing logical conclusions from such facts, tlie 
bimetallist, to be candid, would have to admit that 
if the establishment of the gold standard had any 


effect upon the material well-being of the great 


masses of mankind at all, it has been in the way, 
not of deterioration, but of marked improvement. 

In the same conclusive fashion will the statisti- 
cians disprove his pretence that the volume of cur- 
rent money has diminished since the establishment 
of the gold standard; for they show by figures that 
the per capita circulation has actually increased. 
And this fact suffices to expose the hollowness of 
the well-worn assertion with which we have been 
plied for years, that the extensive decline in prices 
is Owing to a diminution in the volume of current 
money. If the volume of money had determined 
the movement of prices, might it not be legitimate- 
ly said that prices had gone down because the vol- 
ume of money had gone up? 

But the most characteristic delusion of the bi- 
metallists is their belief that, excepting a small 


number of persons interested in the gold standard, . 


all mankind is fairly hungering and thirsting for 
the realization of their scheme. The method by 
which the propagandist of bimetallism swells his 
roll of adherents is a very simple one. You ask 
ten persons whom you happen to meet whether it 
would not be a nice thing to have some arrangement 
by which silver and gold could be made safely to 
circulate together, thus giving the world about twice 
as much money as it has now—and nine of these 
persons, not having given the matter much careful 
thought, will probably reply that this would be a 
nice thing indeed. The propagandist of bimetal- 
lism then promptly registers them among the firin 
believers in his panacea, and thus puts down a ma- 
jority of nine to one. But what will the nine re- 
ply when asked the farther questions, whether they 


think it possible, by mere legal enactment or by in- | 


ternational agreement, to raise the market price of 
silver—which is now 65 cents an ounee—to $1 29 an 
ounce, so as to make silver money acceptable at tlie 
ratio of 16 to1; or whether they think that any other 
ratio can be agreed upon, and which, if agreed upon, 
would bring about a practicable double standard of 
values; or whether they think that any of the great 
commercial nations which are carrying on their 
business successfully on the gold standard will be 
inclined to abandon that standard to the end of 
making so reckless an experiment? Confronted 
by such practical questions, the majority of nine to 
one will instantly evaporate. Only some vision- 
ary who hopes against hope will remain, or some 
debtor who has a vague impression that bimetal- 
lism will in some way relieve him of his incum- 
brances. Whoever doubts that this will be the re- 
sult may look at the outcome of the: international 
conferences which have been held on this matter. 
There was in them much eloquence so long as the 
**general subject” was orated upon. But when thle 
question turned up how the thing was practically 
to be done, the members soon found it was time to 
break up and go home. This will inevitably be 

the result wherever the matter is intelligently dis- 

cussed. In every civilized country the business 

community is overwhelmingly against the double 

standard. The yearning of mankind for bimetal- 

lism is a myth. 

The serious consideration in Congress of a bill to 
bring about another international conference on 
bimetallism is one of the ghastliest performances of 
our day. Hardly any of the men who vote for it 
believe in the possibility of accomplishing the ob- 
ject. Tosay that the Republican platform obliges 
the party to make the attempt is like saying that 
a platform may oblige a party to galvanize a dead 
body into life. The outcome can be only to shake 
the confidence of the world in the intelligence or 
good faith of the American people, which seemed 
to shine so brilliantly in the late Presidential elec- 
tion, to discredit the meaning of the sound-money 
victory, and to furnish to the silver agitators in 
the United States an official endorsement of their 
most captivating arguments with which to make a 
new campaign. CARL SCHURZ, 
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main depot. Since 1858 the 
work has been greatly im- 
proved and systematized. 
The present station and 
the canal basin were com- 
pleted in 1865. Formerly 
the street-cleaning was done 
by a contractor, who paid 
the city for the privilege, 
selling the manure, etc., on 
his own account. The cit 
received 6960 francs in 1836, 
the amount increasing, until 
in 1846 it reached 26,940 
francs. Later the work was 
taken in hand by the city, 
and the profit reached 75, 
francs 1856. The con- 
struction and use of sewers 
soon reduced the amount of 
night-soil to be collected and 
sold, and as the sanitary con- 
dition improved, the finan- 
cial returns fell off. The 
people, too, became more and 
more exacting in the matter 
of complete sweeping and 
better sprinkling, so that in 
1858 there was a net outlay 
of 11,950 francs, which by 
1865 had grown to 102,000 


GATHERING UP THE SWEEPINGS AND SPRINKLING THE STREETS OF BRUSSELS. 


STREET-COMMISSIONER WARING’S TOUR 
OF OBSERVATION IN EUROPE. 


BY GEO. E. WARING, JUN. 
VIIL.—BRUSSELS. 


New York has about ten times the population of 
Brussels and about six times the amount of street to be 
cleaned. The cost of street-cleaning in New York is 
 eapeonee, in Brussels it is $100, (500,000 francs). 

he cost per person of the population here is about $1 50; 
there it is about 50 cents. The cost per mile here is about 
$7000; there it is $1350. Wages here are $2 per day; 
there they are 50 cents per day. 

Disregarding wages and making the comparison by 
day’s work, we find that in New York the working force 


- equals 54 men per mile of street, while the Brussels force 


is men per mile. | 

The work in Brussels is excellently well done, and 
the whole administration is a It is all under the 
control of one Director, Mr. Smeyen, who has organized 
the entire service, and who has won great credit for it. 
The work comprises: | 

1. The sweeping of all the streets and public places, and 
— cleansing of the outlying park, ‘‘ Le Bois de la Cam- 
re.” 


2. The removal of all a and house wastes. 

8. Street-sprinkling, and the flushing of streets, alleys, 
and courts. 

4. The cleansing of sewer inlets. 

5. The care of urinals. 

6. Disinfection on the public highways. 

7. The collection and removal of the wastes of the 
abattoir and of the fish-market. 

8. The removal of snow and ice. 

9. The sale of the collections for fertilizing, or their 
removal to a depot some four miles from the city, on the 
canal to the Scheldt. 

10. The administration of the personnel of the service, 
the manufacture and maintenance of carts, tools, etc., the 
purchase of horses and forage, etc. 

N. B.—It is forbidden to discharge any street sweepings 
into the sewer. 

The department dates back to 1560, when the wastes of 
the town were deposited at the point now occupied by the 


francs. This led the Coun- 
cil to let out the work for 
an annual on by the 
city of 81, rancs. 
xperience showed that 
this was not a good -_- There was a perfect ‘‘deluge” 
of reclamations and of complaints of bad service, and 
public dissatisfaction became so great that in 1871 the 
city again undertook the work on its own account, with 
the satisfactory results that 
have continued until this 


he limited size of the 
city allows the concentra- 
tion of all the main appli- 
ances of the service at one 
point, the de la Voierie, 
near the Custom-house, in 
the northwest part of the 
city. A large basin has been 
formed in connection with 
the canal, and the buildings 
of the department are sepa- 
rated from this by a broad 
esplanade. The carts, wag- 
ons, sweeping - machines, 
and water-carts are stored 
in the building. There is 
stabling for the 80 horses 


necessary 
room and shops, and a “‘de- 
structor” recently built on 
the English model.” There 
are residences and offices 
for the Director and his 
staff, and the whole estab- 
lishment has the well-kept 
air of a military post. Eight 
iron canal-boats constitute 
the removal fleet. These 
are loaded from the carts 
along the esplanade. The 
refuse is picked over by 
the men themselves, anc 
they are allowed to sell 
what they cull out for their own account. The sweep- 
ing of the streets is done mainly by band, with the occa- 
sional accessory use of sweeping-machines, which work 
only at night. The city is divided into eleven sections, 
ond the outlying park forms a twelfth. Each section has 
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RECRUITS FROM THE UNEMPLOYED CLEARING SNOW FROM THE STREETS OF BRUSSELS. 


its Supervisor, who is responsible for all details of its work 
to the Director, who is in turn accountable to the Magis- 
trate of Public Works. 

The. Supervisors work in accordance with certain gen- 
eral regulations, but they are allowed much discretion as 
to methods, as the conditions to be met are very various. 

The work of sweeping, sprinkling, flushing, and disin- 
fection begins at four in summer and at five in winter. 
It continues, according to needs, until three or four in the 
afternoon. A half-hour is allowed for breakfast, and an 
hour for the mid-day meal. On Sunday, work ceases at 
eleven. The sweepers work in groups on the heaviest part 
of the work during the first two hours of the day. 

At six in summer and at seven in winter the collection 
with the carts begins. The groups of sweepers are then 
broken up; about seventy of them are detailed to help the 
drivers to load their carts, and the others repair to their 
appointed routes, which they care for during the rest of 
the day. Some of them sprinkle the main streets, the 
boulevards, and the roads of the Bois de la Cambre with 
the hose and jet. The streets are sprinkled throughout 
the day with water-carts. 

For the collection of Louse wastes the city is divided 
into sixty-eight routes, each having its own cart, which 
makes two or three trips, according to distance. The carts 
take up the sweepings as they go. They are very large, 
and the loads average 2,4, cubic yards, which is about one- 
half more than the New York The house collec- 
tions are finished about ten or eleven o'clock, except on 
Fridays and Saturdays, when they may last a couple of 
hours longer. 

The sprinkling of the streets is mainly done by drivers 
selected from among those who have cleaned up their 
routes. In dry weather the sweepers sprinkle with the 
hose the spaces which they are to sweep. This early 
sprinkling, the flushing of gutters, and the washing of 
courts, make it possible to delay the use of the water- 


carts until somewhat late in the day. It is estimated that 
from April to September one million gallons of water are 
used daily for the street service. 
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LOADING BARGES WITH MANURE IN FRONT OF THE MAIN DEPOT. 


In each section one man has the care of the urinals; he 
is also charged with the disinfection of all places in his 
section which require such treatment. 

The removal of the detritus of the abattoir and of the 
fish-market is, as far as possible, done at night, with cov- 
ered wagons specially constructed for the purpose. 

Concerning the removal of snow and ice, as I had no 
occasion to see its actual performance, I translate all that 
is said about it in the Director's memorandum of the ser- 
vice : 

‘*To effect the prompt disappearance of snow, its melt- 
ing is secured with the aid of salt, containing at least 
ninety per cent. of chloride of sodium. This salt costs 
about four dollars per ton. 

‘* The use of salt has sometimes been criticised. Its use 
in Brussels is justified by its economy, and also because 
the city has in its territory not a single place where the 
snow taken from the streets could be piled; it would all 
have to be dumped into the covered river (la Senne) which 
lies under the central boulevards. Fourteen man-holes 
for this purpose have been built in the arch. The ex- 
traordinary work that has to be done in time of snow is the 
subject of a special organization, conforming to the depth 
of the fall. On guch occasions the administration gathers 
all men out of work who are capable of holding a shovel 
= a broom. These are very numerous at this season of 

e year.” 

The collected wastes are offered for sale as manure at a 
tariff of prices fixed by the Administration of the Com- 
mune. It is mainly sent out in boats. What fails to find 
a purchaser is sent about four miles out on the canal and 
deposited on city property at Schaerbeek. 

Assorted sweepings are offered ‘‘ free on board” cars at 


Schaerbeek for forty cents per ton. Its agricultural value, 


by analysis, is two or three times this price. Another 
notice informs those who live in the city or its suburbs 
that the department will furnish the same material by the 
cart-load at their residences; and that it is an ‘‘ excellent 
manure for lawns, vegetable gardens, pleasure gardens, 
and green-houses.” The price is according to distance— 
the minimum bein clgnty cents per ton. The sales in 
1894 amounted to $11,330, which was 12 per cent. of the 


net expense of the street-cleaning service. 

The authorities of Brussels have paid much attention to 
the question of cremation, to be applied not only to gar- 
bage and other offensive matters, but to the whole mass of 
material collected by the department. A commission was 
sent to England in 1887 to examine the methods there in 
use. They reported in favor of the adoption of the sys- 
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tem then working at Leeds, this to be applied to all the 
wastes in times of epidemic. In the absence of this con- 
= only so much would be cremated as could not be 
80 


The conclusions of the commission were the subject of 

_— in 1891, and were adopted by a vote of 
to 

The report of 1894 describes the installation of two fur- 
naces built et having a combined length of 87} feet, 
a width of 144 feet, and a height of 13} feet. These fur- 
naces stand near tle stables on the north side of the yard, 
opposite t) the weigh-bridge. They are found to answer 
% good purpose, and they are to be added to until capacity 
is secured sufficient for the incineration of the entire out- 
put in time of need. 


A careful examination of the street-cleaning organiza- 
tion of Brussels produces the impression of great com- 
pleteness and of most careful and successful administra- 
tion. It is, taken all in all, the best thing of its kind that 
I found during my investigations. The reason for its suc- 
cess is not fartoseek. It is the result of that ‘*‘ aristocracy 
in official affairs” that our politicians are wont to decry 
when they discuss civil service reform. It is due to the 
fact that every man in the service is assured of the stabil- 
ity of his tion, and is safe in devoting his entire 
thought and energy to his work. ‘‘ Rotation in office” 
and ‘‘ the expiration of his term of appointment” do not 
disturb him. He need only do his work well and faith- 
fully, and his future is assured. He is very ill paid from 
our stand-point, but he can live comfortably on bis pay, 
and he is well cared for and well thought of. 

The benefit fund of the department in 1894 received 
from its members $1272, the city added $1228, and other 
receipts swelled the total to ‘ 

It paid to those who were sick $1970; doctors’ fees, 
$343; medicine and surgery, $330; funeral expenses, 
$58 ; — aid to workmen, $91; expenses, $7 60—in all 


“N. B.—The delegates of the workmen have had four 


meetings in the year 1894, in which they have been able 
to assure themselves that no expense foreign to the aims 
of the institution has been carried into the account.” 


THE “THREE FRIENDS.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Ir Mistress ‘‘ Perdita” Robinson's Prince Florizel could 
visit the glimpses of the calcium at the Lyceum Theatre, 
he would see himself vindicated against aspersions of 
the chroniclers, and would rejoice to find his own opinion 
of himself backed by so com t an authority as Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. He would be delighted to 
find that, in spite of the satirists, he is still regarded as 
a tolerably fine fellow. He would not be startled by Mr. 
Hackett’s resemblance to himself; but the actor is the more 
princely for not looking too much like the ‘‘ fat Adonis,” 
as Leigh Hunt called the First Gentleman of Eu 
Prince meee still exercises his spell upon the laniaies 
imagination, the feminine heart still warms to him, in 
spite of the enemies he has made among morualists and 
biographers. Since Mr. Mansfield’s success with Beau 
Brummei, fanciful bi phy and pictu ue ana are 
having their day upon the stage, and the foot-lights of the 
theatre are —— turned freely on the side-lights of his- 
tory. A style of play which may be called “ biographical 
comedy” is in vogue, and the native dramatist’s fancy 
does curiously incline to “ all centuries but this and every 
country but his owe.” The problem play ineyitabl 
bores ; contemporaneous human interest makes us thin 
of our troubles ; the present inclination of the playwright 
is to explore bi phical byways, desert the black-and- 
white drama, o in for aquarelle comedy. Of all the 

lays of old-world atmosphere recently produced, none 
been prettier to look at, none more enjoyable, than 
The First Gentleman of Hurope, written by Mrs. Burnett 
in collaboration with George Fleming. The subject is 
happily chosen, and the treatment is so skilful that it 
refutes the theory that novelists cannot be dramatists. 
The first act is a trifle languid in action, while here and 
there throughout the piece slight excisions might be made 
in the dialogue; still, the redundancy is not great, and it is 
difficult to discover any other defect in the workmanship. 
The-story is clear, straightforward, and interesting; 
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construction is nearly flawless, the characters are well drawn 
and contrasted, while the dialogue is of exceptional force 
and polish. The language is in the spirit of the play's 
period, yet without the conventional affectations; it is vig- 
orous, witty, and iu faultless taste. The collaborators have 
written with masculine firmness and feminine delicacy. 
The spoken lines create precisely the effect intended; and 
this is a rare quality, for in this irreverent age it is not 
easy for a dramatist to write a serious or pathetic speech 
which some ribald wight will not laugh at. In copying 
the mannerisins of speech of a period Mrs. Burnett has 
been more successful than she was in dealing with the 
dialogue of her Queen Aune folk in A Lady of Quality. 
The situation at the end of the second act is stirring, us 
strong as a comedy needs, and it is led up to with admi- 
rable tact. The third act is strong in incident, and the 
conduct of the Prince here is effective theatrically, how- 
ever untrue it may be to the character of his Royal 
Highness. But of course it is as a comedy, and not as a 
historical document, that the authors expect their work 
to be judged. People who wish to know what sort of 
Prince the festive rge was can find plenty of anec- 
dotage about him. The gossiping Robert Huish, to whom 
Mrs. Burnett confesses her indebtedness, is only one of — 
several chroniclers who have dealt with the private life 
of “the First Gentleman of Europe.” If this royal 

ever treated any woman with chivalry, his 


* friendliest biographers have failed to record it; but the 


Prince of Mrs. Burnett and Mr. Hackett is beautifully 
whitewashed, and the young women patrons of the Ly- 
ceum will find him most attractive. r. Hackett repre- 
sents the Prince with dignity and elegance. It is the best 
work this young actor has done, well studied, reposeful, 
and with fine flashes of —~ And his costumes! Small 
wonder that the people of England groaned under the debts 
of Florizel. The Daphne to this Apollo is Miss Mary Man- 
nering, who looks a composite of a poster-girl and a Burne- 
Jones seraph. Miss Mannering is all eyesand magnetism, 
a pre-Raphaelite damsel. Her portrait may be found in 
that 1857 volume of Tennyson which Rossetti and Hol- 
man Hunt illustrated. Miss Mannering’s Daphne is pa- 


thetic and sympathetic. If she is to make a specialty of 
persecuted demnaie, her eyes alone are worth any 


THE “ DAUNTLESS.” 


CUBANS TRYING TO ROW A BOAT BELONGING 
TO AN EXPEDITION. 


CREW LOADING A FILIBUSTER-—CUBAN OFFICERS CONSULTING 
ON BOARD. 


THE “COMMODORE,” SUNK OFF THE FLORIDA COAST. 


MIKE WALSH, 


Ex-Ganner U. 8. & who fired 
the Gan on the Three 


A SPONGE SCHOONER BRINGING CUBANS 
AND ARMS TO A FILIBUSTER OFF 
THE FLORIDA COAST. 


LOADING ARMS ON BOARD THE “ DAUNTLESS” 
WHILE OFF NO-NAME KEY. 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION—WITH THE FLORIDA FILIBUSTERS.—(Ssx 186.) 
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that Mr. Frohman may pay her. As the doddering father 
of Daphne, Mr. Felix Morris dodders perpetually; he 
minces his speeches in prunes and prisms fashion, and his 
old-school babbling of ‘‘me che-ild” supplies the only 
unconscious humor of the play. Miss Shotwell’s Lady 
Sark looks like Gainsborough’s Duchess of Devonshire, 
and she plays the court coquette with charm and grace. 
Edward Morgan’s George Carteret is manly and sincere, 
and Frank Mills presents a well-studied characterization 
of one of the boon companions of the Prince. Charles 
Walcot is excellent in a part of the Sir Anthony Absolute 
sort. In fact, the acting throughout is nearly as good as 
the charming comedy deserves. The stage pictures are & 
delight to the eye, and play and production form one of 
those happy combinations which not only deserve success, 
but have it. If Mrs. Burnett can give the public plays as 
good as this, she should devote more of her time to stage- 
work. There are so many novelists and so few dramatists! 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford has replied to the critics who 
disapproved of Dr. Claudius, stating that he is in no wi 
discouraged by the reception of that play, and is deter- 
mined to win success as a dramatist. ndoubtedly be 
will reach the goal of this ambition, though there is in 
Dr. Claudius \ess warrant for belief in his success than 
may be found in his novels. In most of Mr. Crawford's 
stories there is excellent dramatic material. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why he chose Dr. Claudius for his 
first experiment in dramatization, as this is one of his 
works which offer little attraction to the playwright. 
Mr. Crawford certainly has a fine appreciation of the dra- 
matic and the picturesque. If he give his time and 
labor to stage-work, he will unquestionably succeed when 
he acquires that which Jules Claretie calls ‘‘la doigte du 
dramaturge.” He may even write the *‘ great American 
play,” which has been such a long time on the way. Dr. 
Claudius, however, is not the great American play. Mr. 
Crawford has announced that work of alteration is going 
on which will make the piece practically new. In the 
face of such a statement one cannot predict what may 
be the fate of the play, but the preseut material is not 
sufficient for a four-act drama with a prologue. Mr. Craw- 
ford says that the piece depends more on dialogue than 
on action, but no play can live by dialogue alone, and the 
talk in Dr. Claudius has the very fault that Mrs. Bur- 
nett escapes in her First Gentleman of Hurope. The dia- 
Jogue in Mr. Crawford’s play misses its mark continually. 
The audience chuckles over some of the serious speeches, 
and does not smile at the humor. This would be fatal 
even to a drama with a strong plot ; yet this same dialogue 
in a novel would be perfectly acceptable. For example : 
If one reads on the printed page of the novel that the hero 
is ‘‘God’s own gentleman,” it is well; but when Miss 
Moretti in the play applies this complimentary description 
to Mr. Joseph Holland, it is sure to affect the risibles of 
some people. Of course they are the people of bad taste, 
but these are in the majority in an audience. It is not 
enough to be a literary artist in order to write a success- 
ful drama. One should know the humor of crowds, and 
be able to judge just how a line or an incident may im- 
press them. It is necessary first of all to know what not 

to say and do. From what one has learned of Mr. Craw- 
forii’s method of work, it is thought that he has a natural 
talent for construction, and his plots are dramatic —_ 
But since he will be a dramatist, let him throw over Dr. 
Claudius, and try something else from his fine supply of 
dramatic material. One cause of the failure of the pla 
is the misfit of piece and company. Joseph Holland is 
the best ligit comedian in the country, and E. M. Holland 
is a capital character actor, but the former is miscast as 
the Doctor, and the latter’s talents are thrown away ou the 
colorless réle of Barker. 


It is impossible to witness a Shakespearian revival 
nowadays without realizing that the interpretation of the 
classic drama is a vanishing art. In spite of the myriad 
of schools of elocution flourishing under various naines, 
elocution enters less than ever into the art of acting; and, 
though a nightly prayer goes up from suffering thou- 
sands, ‘“‘Spare us from the elocutionist,” yet the fact 
remains that for the rendition of Shakespeare, elocution 
is even more essential than costly costumes and elab- 
orate scenery. The recent production of Cymbeline at- 
tested Miss Margaret Mather’s liberality in money mat- 
ters. The scenery was expensive, and the costumes ef- 
fective, though heterogeneous. Indeed, the production 
suggested the good old hymn: every prospect pleased, 
and only man was vile. Not that the acting was all 
bad ; indeed, some of it was quite satisfactory ; but nei- 
ther the acting nor the play seemed to be the thing. 
The production ieinentd a highly ornate ready - oe 
suit of raiment on a tailors dummy. One is loath to join 
the Nestors who refer to the palmy days when ‘‘there 
were actors, my boy”; yet, taking the broadest view of 
the matter, it would seem that persons attending a repre- 
sentation of a Shakespearian play would wish to hear 
the lines. To expect poetic interpretation would be too 
much, but one should at least understand what is said. 
In Miss Mather’s production of Cymbeline incoherence 
was the chief fault of the actors, and Miss Mather herself 
was the principal offender in this respect. It was note- 
worthy that in most cases the actors who best read their 
lines were the veterans. Miss Mather is an industrious 
Imogen, but one cannot help regretting that the gods did 
not niake her poetical; and while they were about it they 
might have given her some judgment in the matter of 
costume. A society woman in Britain in the first century 
may have disported in a Byzantine ball dress, but there is 


- ho record of it in Strutt or Racinet. 


For the first time in many years, New York is to have 
a theatre directed bya woman. It is announced that Miss 
May Irwin is to try her luck as a manager, and will con- 
duct the Standard Theatre next season. This playhouse 
will be devoted to the production of more or less musical 
farces, in which Miss Irwin will play parts written ex. 
pressly for her. There can be no doubt that this clever 
comedienne has established herself as a New York favor- 
ite, and the policy outlined, the creation of a theatre to be 
identified with the production of farce, is one that com- 
mends itself. At present it cannot be said that any New 
York theatre has character orindividuality. The success 
of Miss Irwin's venture depends almost entirely upon her 
luck in finding attractive plays. Good farces are particu- 
Jarly scarce, wud a man who can write them has an easy 
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and pleasant road to fortune. Since she came before the 

ublic as astar, Miss Irwin has been particularly fortunate 
in selecting her vehicles. The Widow Jones was a merry 
farrago of nonsense, and Courted into Court, by the same 
author, Mr. J. J. McNally, is equally enjoyable. Thes- 
pians are fond of disputing as to whether the public wants 
an actor’s personality or his talent in characterization. 
Miss Irwin’s success is another argument for those who 
maintain that the public prefers the actor to his art. In- 
deed, one cannot imagine Miss Irwin representing any one 
but herself. The public likes her beartiness and good-na- 
ture, her adroitness in the retort direct, the jovial abandon 
of her humor. Few women will allow themselves to be 
made ridiculous in public, and still fewer will cheerfully 
perform that task themselves. When Miss Irwin recites 
that pathetic poem, ‘‘My Old Gown,” ending with the 
heart-breaking lines, 


“The hooks and eyes that once were friends, 
They uever shall meet again,” 


she is a heroine. She is actually confessing in public 
that she is stouter than she used to be, and not so young. 
As a combination of comedienne and Spartan matron, 
Miss Irwin is absolutely unique. Harry B. Smira. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
Lonpon, January 27, 1897. 


WuitE this letter is crossing the Atlantic, Austria is 
celebrating the centennial of one of the most magnificent 
anthems ever com It was in 1797 that the Austrian 
government issued the decree that henceforth ‘‘ Gott er- 
halte Franz den Kaiser!” (God save Franz the Emperor!) 
should be the people’s national anthem. It became pop- 
ular at once, not for the sake of Kaiser Franz, who was a 
poor stick of a Kaiser compared even with his contempo- 
rary crowned heads, but the music was by Haydn, and a 
favorite composition of that great man. We in Amer- 
ica know the tune as a hymn named “ Austria.” 

Have we a national anthem? If so, I doubt if one 
American in a hundred can sing it. On last Thanksgiv- 
ing day a large gathering of the American colony in 
London were called upon by the chairman to sing our 
national anthem, and an effort was made to do justice to 
the ,“‘Star-spangled Banner.” It was a lamentable fail- 
ure. No one knew the words; and if they had, they could 
not have sung the music of that abominable composition. 
My idea of a national song is the one which is sung suc- 
cessfully by the largest number of the nation, and bY that 
test we could easily select periodically, if necessary, a 
national song which would not make Americans ridicu- 
lous when they seek to vent their musical patriotism 
abroad. Why should we not sing ** John Brown’s Body,” 
or ‘‘ Marching through Georgia?’ ‘These two songs have 
inspired hundreds of thousands of weary boys in blue 
tramping in the cause of their country, and if such men 
don’t know what a good song is, then nobody does. 


In monarchical countries the national anthem is selected 
by the hereditary ruler, but with us the people should 
have a voice in the matter. ‘In 1795 Frederick William 
Il. of Prussia returned from a most ignominious cam- 
paign against the French Republic, and celebrated the 
event by consecrating to Victory the famous Brandenburg 
Gate of Berlin. On that occasion he officially made the 
tune of ‘‘God save the Queen!” a national anthem for 
Prussians, and it is to-day the imperial anthem for United 
Germany. But it is by no means the popular national 
song for all that. During the Franco-German war I had 
some opportunity of noting the relative popularity of na- 
tional songs from watching the movements of great bod- 
ies of troops tramping to the French frontier and home 
again in the spring of 1871. The official anthem was cer- 
tuinly not the most popular one among the soldiers, who 
sang with far more gusto ‘‘The Watch on the Rhine,” or 
even the ‘‘ Kraewinkler Landsturm.” 

This air of ‘‘God save the Queen!” sometimes produces 
international embarrassment when crossing the Atlantic 
on a German ship, where the orchestra = during din- 
ner-time. The English passengers naturally rise to their 
feet, thinking it is for them; the Germans, on the other 
hand, accept it as theirs; and there is no reason why 
Americans should not be equally gratified at hearing 
**My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 


There is to-day such inexplicable batred entertained by 
Germans for all English-speaking people that I wonder 
the father-land does not feel its honor attacked by our 
use of the same tune as that of their official song. Last 
night Mr. James Bryce, whose interest*in German affairs 
is no less disinterested than his friendship for America, 
gave me a most painful illustration of what I have just 
said. He was so much surprised by the malevolent and 
insolent language used by German newspapers in crit- 
icising England and Englishmen that he wrote a letter 
on the subject to the organ of the Liberal party in Ger- 
many, Die Nation, which is edited by a member of the 
German Parliament, Dr. Barth, who has frequently vis- 
ited both England and the United States, and who is a 
warm advocate of constitutional liberty. The letter of 
Mr. Bryce was written in the spirit of friendship, and was 
an appeal to Germans from a friend. He pointed out to 
them the ty number of conspicuous Englishmen who 
had lived and studied in Germany, and who had written 
of that country in praise and friendly criticism. He did 
not deny that there might here and there be causes of 
friction, owing to trade competition or diplomatic intrigue, 
but he begged Germans to remember that they had many 
friends on this side of the Channel, and that they should 
not make it difficult for those friends to preserve intact 
the old good relations. It was, in fact, just such a letter 
as Mr. Bryce might have written to the Hvening Post or 
the North American Review at a time when our press 
a to be unnecessarily violent in denouncing the 
alleged rapacity of England, and when our Jingoes seemed 
about to saddle us with war. 

As I read Mr. Bryce’s letter, some months ago, it seemed 
to me a most admirable production, that would call forth 
in Germany a sympathetic reply from at least a respect- 
able minority of German papers; but last night Mr. Bryce 
told me, with some bitterness, that his letter was received 
with derisive irony, and was made the text for one more 
volley of journalistic abuse of England and Englishmen, 
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not for specific acts, but out of a general malice that has 
been kept growing through the efforts of the official 
ress. 

{ An instance rather personal to myself occurs to me as 
illustrating the present hysterical condition of the German 
mind, suggestive of that which animated France twenty- 
five years ago. I had sent to the leading professor of 
modern history at the Berlin University a 
copy of my book called the German Struggle for Lib- 
erty, recently published. This professor I regarded as a 
personal friend, for I had frequently been his guest, and 
he mine ; but to-day I seem to have disgraced myself com- 
pletely in his eyes, because in the preface to my book I 
raised a question as to how far Bismarck was the author 
of United Geffhany. The letter in which my German 
friend acknowledges the book assures me frankly that I 
neeil expect no sale for this work amongst Germans be- 
cause of these few remarks in the preface. To quote his 
words: ‘‘ What you have done is just as though a Ger- 
man writing a history of the American Revolution should 
regard Washington as an ambitious dictator and Franklin 
as a When I mentioned this to Mr. Bryce, 
he said, laughingly, ‘‘ I’m sure no American would find 
fault with a German for saying that, provided he proved 
what he said.” And if HarPER’s WEEKLY falls iuto the 
hands of my many German critics, who now denounce 
me as a hater of the father-land, I beg they will ponder 
these characteristic words by the author of the Holy 
Roman Empire and the American Commonwealth. The 
closer we study Franklin and Washington, the more do 
we thank God for raising up in our midst men whose 
private lives so well repay close study and hostile criti- 
cism. Franklin and Washington died amidst the tears of 
hundreds who loved them as personal friends, and mill- 
ions who loved them for their private and public virtues. 
To compare Bismarck with men of such generous pro- 
portions as Washington and Franklin is about as intelli- 
gent as to compare James II. with John Wesley, or to 
compare Sitting Bull with John Bright. 


Sad news reaches me in a private letter from the 
Austrian Alps, whither the late King of Hanover took 
refuge when deposed and expelled from Germany by 
the victorious Prussians of 1866. The “ Blind King” of 
Hanover was the name by which he was best known, 
and he was no more a sinner against Prussia than were 
Saxony and other states of Germany who sided with 
Austria in that war. But Bismarck desired Hanover 
more than he did Saxony; or rather he was not allowed 
to expel the Saxon King, as he was allowed to drive 
away the Hanoverian. Some day a romantic tale will be 
published of the brutal manner in which the Hanoverian 
royal family were treated during these days, not by a 
mob, but by their brother sovereign of Prussia. he 
old blind King is dead, but his widow, now eighty years 
of age, who is also.nearly blind, lives in seclusion by the 
shores of the beautiful Traun Lake. Her son is now cull. 
ed Duke of Cumberland; be cannot make any terms for 
himself because of the oath given to his dead father, but 
he has a son for whom the German Emperor entertains 
friendly feelings, and would gladly reinstate in part of 
his grandfather’s dominions. But this poor boy has 
been confined to his bed since April of last year, and 
there is little prospect of his ever leaving that bed, let 
alone mounting a throne. When I saw him last it was 
high in the mountains, on the chase after chamois, where 
he did his day’s work as cheerily and bravely as any of 
his elders, though at the time he was but thirteen years 
old. Neither the Duke of Cumberland nor the old Queen 
of Hanover ever says a word about Bismarck. They know 
better. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


THE INSURRECTION IN CRETE. 


THE revolt of the Cretans against Turkish rule has as- 
sumed such serious proportions and excites such warm 
sympathy in Greece that it appears at this writing that 
unless the powers interfere war between Greece and Tur. 
key must ensue. Crete, 160 miles long, and lying 150 
miles southeast of Athens, and much nearer to the south- 
ern part of Greece, has about 300,000 inhabitants, three- 


_ fourths of whom are Christians, and the rest Mohamme- 


dans. The Cretans are of Grecian descent and affiliation, 
and the island geographically belongs to Greece. The 
Turks have held it since 1669. When Greece won inde- 
pendence in 1821 an insurrection in Crete followed, but was 
put down. The Cretans have ever since been uneasy, and 
prone to make trouble for the Turks whenever opportu- 
nity offered. The cause of the present revolt is practically 
the same as that of the rising last April, when the Chris- 
cae governor was replaced by Turkhan Pasha, a Mus- 
sulman. 

In July the Porte agreed to appoint a Christian govern- 
or, whom it has since nominated, but still delays to in- 
augurate. It delays also to put into effect reforms agreed 
upon twenty years ago The Cretan revolutionists de- 
mand that these reforms shall be at once enforced, and 
propose to secure their rights by force of arms if they 
cannot get them otherwise. They are the aggressors, and 
have had help from Greece, where there is an enthusiastic 
popular desire for the annexation of Crete. There are 
believed to be about twelve thousand Turkish troops in 
Crete, but their presence has not prevented extensive 
preparations for the present insurrection. The Porte is 
understood to have given assurances that no more Turkish 
troops would be sent to Crete, but no reliance is placed 
on the Porte’s word, and it is understood that Greece 
has determined to prevent the landing of further Turkish 
forces on the island. The reported arrival of Prince 
George of Greece; on February 12, at Canea, the north- 
western port of Crete, with a transport and four torpedo- 
boats, betokens active enforcement of this determination. 
At this writing it seems strongly probable that Greece 
and Turkey will fight if they are left alone, but that the 
will be left alone seems not nearly so likely. We shall 
probably hear that the powers have interfered in the in- 
terest of the peace of Europe,and perhaps arranged «un 
occupation of Crete pending pacification to result from 
the institution of reform and the execution of Turkish 
agreements. If Greece and Turkey should be suffered to 
come to blows, Turkish troops, already being collected for 
the purpose, would sweep over the northern boundary of 
Greece into Thessaly, and war once started on European 
soil might lead no one knows where. 


> 
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MéMBEks are desired for the Public Art League of the 
United States. The league exists for a single purpose. 
Its object is *‘ to promote the passage of a law or laws by 
Congress requiring that before purchase or adoption by 
the government of any work of art (sculpture, painting, 
architecture, landscape design, coin, seal, medal, note, 
stamp, or bond) the design or model for the same shall 
be submitted to a commission of experts for an expression 
of opinion us to its artistic merit, and that the spproval of 
such committee shall be a prerequisite to its adoption.” 
The means by which it proposes to accomplish this object 
are persistent agitation of the subject before Congress and 
the promotion of agencies for the education of the masses 
of the people. The constitution of the league is short, 
consisting of eight articles, the first two of which contain 
the information just given. The others provide for offi- 
cers, management, membership dues of one dollar a year, 
changes in the constitution by a two-thirds vote of the 
managers, and a letter-ballot showing the concurrence of a 
majority of the members. Article 1V. provides that per- 
sons interested may become members by authorizing the 
secretary to sign their names to the constitution. Richard 
Watson Gilder, of the Century, is president of the league, 
the vice-presidents are C. F. McKim, Augustus St. Gau- 
dens, and John La Farge, and the corresponding secre- 
tary, to whom names may be sent, is Glenn Brown, 918 
F Street, Washington, D. . If the league can accomplish 
its purpose, such scandals as the recent one of the Sher- 
man statue will be impossible. In that case, as will be 
remembered, an appropriation of $80,000 was made by 
Congress for a statue of General Sherman, the design to 
be chosen by a committee consisting largely of members 
of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee. The com- 
mittee instituted a competition, in which the judges were 
distinguished members of the Nationa] Sculpture Society. 
First-rate sculptors competed at great cost of time and lIa- 
bor. The wok of several of the competitors was favorably 
regarded by the judges, who proposed that one of them 
should receive the award. All were rejected by a ma- 
ority of the committee, and the award was given to C. 

hl-Smith, whose model had not impressed the expert 
judges as being especially meritorious. Naturally the 
artists who went into the competition under the supposi- 
tion that the expert judges would decide felt that the 
had been buncoed. It was expected that a public exhibi- 
tion of all the competing designs would be held by the 
Sculpture Society; but Mr. Rohl-Smith, after consenting 
to exhibit his sketch model, presently changed his mind 
and refused, on the ground that the Sculpture Society’s 
behavior had made it impossible for him to take part in 
the exhibition. The Sculpture Society then, with deep re- 
gret, abandoned the exhibition, averring that it had made 
no complaints of Mr. Rohl-Smith, and had only objected 
to the manner in which the competition for the statue 
was closed and the award made. It is for the avoid- 
ance of incidents like this that the Public Art League 
pject and asks for support in the accomplishment of its 
object. 


The report printed in the Sun of January 31, of Mr. 
Charles A. Dana’s recent discourse on Socialism to the 
students of the University of Michigan and the citizens 
of Ann Arbor, made four or five columns of reading so 
easy, so interesting, and so informing that it could not 
have failed to make many readers wish that Mr. Dana 
would take the trouble and the time—not to tell every- 
thing he knows, for that would make too big and alto- 
gether too exciting a book, but to write down a great 
deal that scarcely any one else remembers, and which no one 
else could write or tell about as he could. Mr. Dana has 
often talked about Brook Farm, but it is not recalled that 
he ever before put together so clear and comprehensive 
an account, as in this recent address, of the intellectual 
and social aspirations that led to the beginning of that 
famous enterprise, of what it accomplished, and why it 
stopped. He tells, among other things, how he came to 
join it himself, because he had used up his eyes at Har- 
vard College (not in study, but in reading Oliver Twist by 
candle-light), and had to take to manual labor and an 
open-air life to restore them. The times when Mr. Dana 
lived in New England were great times, and he lived in 
the very thick of the movements that made them lively; 
the times when he helped Horace Greeley edit the Tribune 
were also great times, and the Tribune office was about as 
near their crater as a man could get; the war-times were 
pretty lively too, and the Assistant Secretary of War had 
admirable opportunities for taking notice of them. Such 
a history of his own times as Mr. Dana could write would 
make one of the most readable books imaginable. There 
is an interesting rumor about that he is, if not actually 
writing such a book, at least devoting some attention toa 
series of papers in which some of his recollections shall 


be preserved. 


The propensity of the contemporary American to “move 
on” is illustrated in the biographies of the gentlemen who 
are believed by some prophets to have been chosen by Mr. 
McKinley to be his chief advisers. Senator Sherman was 
born in Ohio, and has always hailed from that State; Mr. 
Gage was born in Madison County, New York, and comes 
to Washington from Chicago; General Alger was born in 
Ohio, and comes from Michigan; Governor Long was born 
in Maine, and hails from Massachusetts; Judge McKenna 
was born in Philadelphig, and has been a Californian since 
1855; and Mr. Wilson of Iowa (Secretary of Agriculture) 
was born in Ayrshire, Scotland. The average age of these 
gentlemen is sixty-two. Senator Sherman is seventy-four; 
Judge McKenna, fifty-four. General Alger is sixty-two, 
and if he were in the army would be nearly ripe for com- 
pulsory retirement. 


The rumor of a purpose on the part of the owners of 
the Grand Central Railroad Station in New York to spend 
$500,000 in altering and improving that receptacle will 
be received with flutterings of interest by many citizens 
who live in New York and many thousands of others 
who come there. The alterations proposed are largely 
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for the provision of additional office-room by adding two 
stories to a portion of the present building, but it is said 
that there is also under consideration a plan to remodel 
the waiting-rooms, and consolidate them all into ove great 
reception-room, having a general ticket; office, and com- 
municating with all trains. Boston and Bombay and 
other towns of much less importance than New York 
manage to have much more notable railroad stations than 
any that New- Yorkers find at home. Boston bas another 
institution connected with travel which is exemplary. 
The parcel-rooms in her stations take care of parcels for 
five cents. In New York one pays ten cents, which seems 
extortionate and is vexatious, but it appears to be the rule 
in all the Central Hudson stations. re parcels at a less 
rate might pay better. 


Dr. Jékai, the author of Black Diamonds (Harpers), and 
of The Green Book, or Freedom under the Snow, about to 
be isgued by the Harpers, as translated by Mrs. Waugh, 
has lately been honored by the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
who has made him a life member of the Hungariau House 
of Magnates. 


It seems that the natural and honorable propensity of 
veterans to show how fields were won may not be safely 
indulged when two or more veterans are present who have 
conflicting views about the winning of a particular field. 
This was clearly demonstrated the other night at Del- 
monico’s, at the banquet of the Loyal Legion, when General 
Ames undertook to p mentee n the presence of General 
Curtis, that there wasa defect in General Curtis’s title to be 
called ‘the hero of Fort Fisher.” General Horace Porter 
was in command during the engagement that ensued, and 
deserves to be congratu on his intrepid conduct, and 
the timely intervention by which disastrous results were 
averted. We have no living veteran who can command a 
dinner table more ably than General Porter. 


It is pleasant to record that Miss Maynard Butler, the 
correspondent who sent the WEEKLY its illustrated descrip- 
tion of the coronation of the Czar, has received from the 
ministry of the Russian court a bine and 
by the Emperor and Empress in token of the reception of 
the WEEKLY containing Miss Butler’s interesting narrative, 
and of its being placed in the collection commemorative 
of the interest of other lands in the coronation. The med- 
als of this class, which were given to a number of corre- 
spondents and representatives at Moscow of newspapers 
and periodicals, are very beautiful, and naturally are bigh- 
ly valued. They are all the more prized as souvenirs from 
being accompanied by letters patent conferring the right 
to wear them. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott’s recent expression of his views 
about the Bible incites the observant Sun to the deduction 
of divers inferences as to his personal standing as a pro- 
fessor of religion. The Sun has been well instructed in 
theology, and always deals intelligently with religious 
topics, but it would be interesting to know just how much 
injustice is done to the piety of its adroit and ingenious 
religious editor by the very widespread impression that 
be has few equals and scarcely any superior in the intel- 
lectual exercise which the French describe as le discours 


par le chapeau. J 


The National Academy of Design, which about two 
years sold its present building on the corner of Twen- 
ty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, has, after prolonged 
seston and the conflict of several preferences, bought 
a lot having a ry of 171 feet on Amsterdam Ave- 
nue and a depth of feet (the whole upper side of the 
block) on 110th Street. The opinions of the members of 
the Academy as to the best site for their new building 
have been much at variance. Some have wished to locate 
it on Fifty-seventh Street, near the building of the Fine 
Arts Society; others on Forty-third Street, near Sixth 
Avenue; others on 116th Street, near Columbia College; 
while others have preferred the site which has been 
bought. The considerations which have influenced the 
society to go so far up town scem chiefly to have con- 
cerned the welfare and development of the Academy’s 
art schools. The price paid for the new site was $245,000, 
which is much less than an adequate downtown site 
would have cost, and leaves the society with funds to put 
up its building and with a considerable fund for endow- 
ment. The Academy exhibitions will continue, for some 
years to come, to be held in the Twenty-third Street build- 


ing. 


It is rumored that King Oscar of Sweden is affronted 
at the candor with which his qualifications as an arbitrator 
have been discussed in the United States Senate, and is 
strongly disposed to urge the selection of some more ac- 
ceptable person, both as a ible arbiter of disputes be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain and as arbitrator 
in the Venezuela matter. If it is true that this obliging 
monarch is displeased, it is a great pity. If he had the 
advantage of that intimate acquaintance with the Senate 
which the citizens of this country enjoy, and understood 
how liable certain emotional Senators are to say almost 
anything about almost ss in the ardor of debate, it 
is probable that he would endure with more philosophy 
the disparagement which is said to have nettled him. 
What is known as the courtesy of the Senate is not now, 
and probably never has been, evenly distributed over that 
body. It is fairly thick in spots and ver} thin in other 
spots, and from the spots where it is thinnest very un- 
timely sentiments may emanate at any moment. Any 
conclusion that the Senate may finally come to about King 
Oscar would be important, but meanwhile it is a pity that 
pains should be taken to inform him of what happens to 
be said about him in debate. 


Mr. Ballard Smith, the London correspondent of the 
World, who lately saw Prince Bismarck, and learned his 
views as to the expediency of arbitration treaties, reports 
in his cable to the World that the Prince inquired if he 
knew personally the Harpers of New York, and said that 
he saw their magazine and liked it. Recent reports rep- 
resent that the Prince feels at eighty-two the weight of his 

ears, suffers from loneliness since the death of his wife, 
s unable to busy himself ss formerly in active out-of-door 
employments, and is hard os to it to find life worth liv- 
ing. if anything can stir his interest it would seem that 
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it might be the coming four days’ celebration at Berlin of 
the hundredth anuiversary of the birth of the first Em- 
peror William (born March 22,1797). The most interest- 
ing conceivable feature of that show would be the appear- 
ance in public of Prince Bis 


The costume ball given on the night of February 10 at 
the Waldorf Hotel by Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin, with 
the assistance of the newspapers of New York, and, in- 
deed, of the press generally, both domestic and foreign, 
was by far the most notable social event of the winter in 
America. 

The invitations, of which between one and two thousand 
were issued, admonished the guests to present them- 
selves in court costumes of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. As fine people of both sexes 
in those centuries were addicted to ex ingly profuse and 
gorgeous personal adornment, this provision practically 
meant that the guests at this party were to wear the finest 
clothes they could get, and that men as well as women 
were to ruffle it in fabrics of great price and beauty, and 
in all the jewels that they could conveniently hang about 
their persons. This meant a great deal of trouble, and of 
expense too, to a great many people, but it was the device 
of hosts who were well known to be both willing and 
competent to take trouble enough and to incur whatever 
expenditure was necessary to provide a-fit setting for a 
splendid scene, and to make a ball at which it was worth 
while taking paius to appear. 

Such a ball was undoubtedly given. A place proper 
for the main features of it offered in the big baliroom of 
the Waldorf Hotel. The resources of that remarkable 
edifice are very great, and they were employed for this 
ball as there has not been occasion to employ them before. 
The half of the hotel which was devoted to the festivity was 
cleaned, polished, and adorned for the occasion. There were 
dressing-rooms, withdrawing-rooms, antechambers, recep- 
tion - rooms, ballrooms, supper- rooms, and miscellaneous 
lairs enough to give ease, security, and elbow-room to a 
thousand people, dressed in clothes that needed space, and 
to enable them to see one another to advantage, to dance, 
to gossip, and to do whatever energetic people find to do 
at balis. The decoration of the chief apartments used in 
this a! egregious entertainment is described as mar- 
vellous. he use of flowers, for the lavish employment 
of which New York is famous, seems to have been carried 
beyond all previous limits, with results so charming that 
it seems matter for regret that the memory of them should 
figure as an asset in the recollection of comparatively few 
people. 

Somewhat less than a thousand people actually went 
to this ball, saw its sights, its decorations, its dames in 
brocades and powdered hair, its cavaliers tripping over 
unaccustonred swords, the stately quadrilles with which 
it opened, its brilliancy, its gayeties, its progress, and its 
wane. 

But thanks‘to a vigilant and enterprising press, and 
to some unex occurrences Which stimulated pub- 
lic interest in it, some millions of us have been enabled 
to follow its preparations, to read and to re-read the 
list of guests, to apprise ourselves of the details of a good 
many costumes, and to acquaint ourselves with the main 
facts and with a large number of interesting fictions 
about the entertainment. The extent of apparent public 
interest in it was its most remarkable feature. lt does 
not appear that Mr. and Mrs. Martin took any pains what- 
ever to spread their intentions abroad. The bill-boards 
said nothing about the ball; no sandwich-men appeared 
on the streets with placards proclaiming it; there is no 
reason to believe that a single line of paid advertising an- 
nounced it in any newspaper. It was a private party. 
The incidents of it possessed a certain public interest as 
a measure of the capacity of New York to provide an 
entertainment of an exceptional degree of splendor, and 


also as an indication of the tastes of our time in social | 


matters. 

The ball deserved notice, for of course such enter- 
prises are not carried out in a corner, and their projectors 
do well to put up philosophically with a certain amount 
of incidental publicity. But ‘‘ notice” is not the word for 
the attention this ball received. For weeks beforehand 
almost every paper in New York devoted from a column 
to a page to it, telling all it could learn about it, and in 
most cases much that it had not learned. The papers of 
other cities and the country press discoursed with propor- 


tionate freedom. When it was announced that Mr. Elisha ~ 


Dyer bad broken a resolution to go early to bed, and had 
acquiesced in Mrs. Martin’s desire that he should lead the 
cotillon, the news seemed to spread wider and further than 
the report, a few days earlier, that Mr. Gage had agreed to 
Mr. McKinley's wish that he should be Secretary of the 
Treasury. The ball was a great ball, an astonishing ball, 
but it was not really a great event. The money spent on 
it was much less than what is lost daily, without particu- 
lar attention, by a big fire. The people who went to it are 
handsome, lively people, but not, as a rule, people of ex- 
ceptional distinction or importance. 

ven the discussion that followed a remark of Parson 
Rainsford about the economics of expensive entertain- 
ments does not warrant the prodigious stir that this ball 
made. Undoubtedly the interest of some r people in 
some rich people, and of some quiet people in some people 
of fashion, is very great; and undoubtedly very many of 
us like to gossip about the doings of our fellows, to the 
exclusion of more important things; but it seems reason- 
able matter for speculation whether our newspapers do 
not credit us with a more intense interest in the social 
activities of fashionable New York than, we really feel, 
and provide us with social information far beyond 
the requirements of any demand of which we are con- 
scious. 

If they are right in their estimate of the popular taste, 
and only supply a demand that exists, then we must con- 
clude not that we are greater geese than human beings 
commonly are, but that as we like to have our imagina- 
tions stirred by stories of pirates and buried treasure and 
love-at-first-sight - constant-to-the-end, and other such 
things foreign to our experience, so we like to read of the 
doings of people whose manner of life is in strong con- 
trast to our own, and are entertained, idly perhaps, but 
with neither envy nor cavillings, by the working of the 
elaborate and artificial apparatuses by means of which 
they carry on the highly interesting and important busi- 


ness of having fun. 
E. S. Martin. 
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ADAMS SQUARE, BOSTON, LOOKING UP WASHINGTON STREET ON A STORMY NIGHT—AMES BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND. 


BOSTON IN WINTER. 


TRAVELLERS in America who have penetrated in the 
winter as far to the north and east as Boston report the cli- 
mate of that historic city as being decidedly different from 
that of New York. 

More snow falls there than in New York, and if left 
alone it stays longer; the east winds bite worse, and pro- 
duce grimmer feelings; there is a difference in average 
temperature, which makes winter and its incidents more 
of a fixture than in New York, and the way the city lies 
tends to make all wintry manifestations much more con- 
spicuous than here. The Common, in the heart of the 
town and under everybody’s eye, is extensively used for 
cold storage. Snow accumulates there, both in course of 


.. Rature from snowfalls and because it is gathered out of 


the streets and dumped there. Coasting ts a much more 
conspicuous institution in Boston than in New York. The 
hills on the Common have been used for generations by 
Boston boys for this winter sport, and though just now 


Drawn BY Epmunp H. Garrett. 


the building of the subway doubtless interferes with the 
use of the double runner, —— is ordinarily made for 
the passage of that terrific vehicle by making bridges 
over the courses which are devoted to it by which passers- 
by can cross without danger. 

Familiar and notable too on the Common are the snow- 
ball wars of the Boston boys, which have flourished from 
pre-Revolutionary times: 

When there is sleighing in New York, one sees sleighs 
in the Park and on the avenues and drives at the upper 
end of the island, but sleighing in Boston reaches up 
Beacon Street to the very heart of the town, and obtains 
very amenery ! in the Back Bay district. From there it 
stretches out Commonwealth Avenue and the neighboring 
streets over the Mill-dam Road and out among all the parks 
and over all the admirable drives of that matchless sub. 


-urban district which makes Boston the envied of all Amer- 


ican towns. In Boston in winter there is real use for 
a both for pleasure-driving and for ordinary trans- 


In New York, however, cabs or coaches stick to their 
wheels however deep the snow, and make the best of hard- 
Xing until Colonel Waring has cleaned the streets, but in 
ton the ‘‘ bobby,” or closed carriage on runners, is in 
common use between thaws all winter long. 

Of course on the streets where the trolley cars run the 
snow is a nuisance, and is quickly cleared away. Sucha 
district is that about Adams Square, shown in Mr. Guar- 
rett’s picture. The statue in the foreground of the pic- 
ture is that of Samuel Adams, portrayed by Miss Anne 
Whitney, as he is supposed to have looked after serving 
notice on General Gage to take his troops out of Boston. 
The stormy surroundings suit the patriot’s demeanor. 
The man in the ulster is very properly introduced, for he 
is a feature of the Boston winter. The ulster is known 
and appreciated in New York, but here it is an ncy 

nt which a thrifty person can do without. Te 
t is of course not indispensable, but so nearly so that the 
thrifty Bostonian prefers to dispense with something less 
necessary to his comfort. : 
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“JEROME—A™ POOR MAN." 


AUTHOR OF PEMBROKE,” “JANE Fievp,” MADELON, 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HAT day had been one of those su of life 
which ever dwell with one. Jerome in it had = 
covered ‘not ooly a new self, but’ new wa 
had struck paths at right angles to all he 

lowed before. They ey finally verge into the old 


but for that day he saw strange prospects. ‘ Not the least 
strange of them was this t frinking with the Squire ee 
the Squire’s sister and the Squire’s daughter in arbor. 
He found it harder to reconcile that with his past and 
himself than anything else. So bewildered was he, drink- 
ing tea and eating cake, with the spread of Miss Camilla’s 
lilac flounces iprechlag his knee, and her soft-voice now 
and then in his ear, that he strove to remember how he 
happened to be there at all, and that shock of strangeness 
which obliterates the past — paralyzed his 
-Yet it had been sim as paths to stran 

_clusions always are. He had home. from aire 
Eben’s that his 


the 

Beer uestioned him, but he gave her no infor- 
Dow He an instinct, which had been born in him, 
of secrecy towartl womankind. Nobody had ever told 


him that women were not trustworthy with respect to 
observation ; 


confidences; he had never found it so from 

he simply within himself that he had better not 
confide any but fully matured plans, and no plans which 
should be kept secret,toa woman. He had, however, be- 
side this caution, a generous resolution not to wo Elmira 
or his mother about it until he knew. ‘‘ Wait till I find 
out; I don’t know myself,” he told Elmira. 

“Don't you know where you've been? You can tell us 

that,” she persisted, in her sweet, querulous treble. She 

aaitod at his jacket sleeve with ‘ber little, thin, coaxing 

hand, but Jerome was obdurate. He twitched his jacket 
sleeve awa 

“T sha’n Stell you ous hing, end these 
teasin’,” he said mptorily, and she yielded. 

Elmira repo rted that their mother was sitting still in her 
rockingaieie, with her head leaning back and her eyes 
shut. ‘‘She seems all beat out,” she said, pitifully; “‘ she 
don’t tell me to do a thing. 

The two tiptoed across the entry and stood in the kitchen 
roe. looking at poor Ann. She sat quite still, as Elmira 

had said, her head tipped back, her eyes closed, and her 
‘mouth slightly parted. Her little bony hands lay in her 
lap, with the fingers limp in utter nerveless relaxation, 
but she was not asleep. She o her eyes when her 
children came to the door, but did not speak nor turn 
her head. Presently her eyes closed again. 

Jerome pulled Elmira back into the parlor. ** You must 
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Jerome, gruffly. ‘‘Get some potatoes and 
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go ahead and get the dinner, and make her some gruel, pn | 
_ not ask her a question, and not bother her about unything,” 


he whispered, sternly. “ She’s resting ; she'll die if she 
don’t. It’s awful for her, It’s bad ‘nough f or but we 


‘ don’t know what ’tis for her.” 


Elmira assented, with wide, scared, piteous eyes on her 
brother. 


‘*Go now and get the dinner,” said Jerome 

*“There’s lots left over. from cr said Elmira, 
forlornly. ‘* Shall we have anything after that’s gone?” 
_.**Have enough. while I’ve: got two returned 
boil ‘em, and 
have some of that cold meat, and make mother the gruel.” 

Elmira obeyed, findiug a certain comfort in that. - In- 
deed, she belonged assuredly to that purely feminine order 
of of things which ~ perhaps its best stren 2 get 

‘Give Elmita a power over her, 

fall 


Elmira went about getting dinner, tiptoeing around = . 


mother, who still sat sunken in her strange wiich. 

melancholy or was difficult 

while Jerome spaded in-the garden, in the jm 

of Which be trom ban, 
had dinner ready. early, and called Jerome. 

went in he found her tryin to induce her mo- 

ther to swallow a bow! of gruel. on’t you take it, 

mother?” she was pleading, with tears in ber eyes; but 

her mother only lifted one hand feebly and motioned it 

away ;:she would not raise her head or o her eyes. 

** Give me that bowl,” said Jerome. He held it before 
his mother, and slipped one hand behind: her: neck, con- 
straining her gently to raise her head. ‘‘ Here, mother,” 
said he, ‘‘ here’s your gruel.” 

She resisted faintly, and shook her weak repelling hand 
up, mother, and drink gruel,” said 

his mother’s eyes flew. w open at that, 
and oa aber up in his face with eager inquiry; for again 


she had that wild surmise that her lost husband spoke 


to her. 


‘Drink it, mother,” said Jerome, again meetin her 


half-detirious gaze fully; and Ann seemed to see his fa- 
ther looking at her from‘his son’s eyes, through his-im- 


mortality after the flesh. She raised herself! at once; h¢ld - 


out her trembling hands for the bow], and‘drank the gruel 
to the last drop. Then she gave. the empty bowl = se 
rome, leaned her head back, and closed her eyes 

After dinner Jerome changed his clothes ‘for: h 
best for the second time, and set forth to Bestar Poee- 
cott’s. Elmira's wistful eyes followed him .as he went 


out; but he said not a-word. He threw. back his shoul-. 


ders and stepped out with as much boldness of carriage 
as ever. 


. truth hedid. Doctor 
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** How smart he is!” Elmira thought, watching bim from 
the.window. 
Poorer it was true that his heart. yuaked within him, 
a a rted as he was by the advice a encouragement of 
Merritt. Doctor. Prescott. had been the awe and 


| a terror of all his childhood... Nobody knew, how in his 


childish illnesses—luckily not many —he had dreaded and 
resented the advent of this t man, who represented 
to. him absolute monarchy, if not despotism. He never 
demurred at his noxious doses, but swallowed them ata 
gulp,: with no sweet after-morsel a3 an inducement, yet, 


Strangely enough, never from actual submissiveness,; but 


rather from that fierce scorn and pride of utter helpless- 


.. ness which can maintain a certain defiance to authority by 


Sees it of that victory which comes only from oppo- 


Jerome swallowed. castor-oil, rbubarb, and the rest with 
a glare-of fierce eyes over spoon and a triumphant under- 
standing with himself that he-took. it because he chose, 
and not because the doctor:made him. It was odd, but 
Doctor Prescott seemed to have some intuition of the 


' boy’s mental attitude, for, in spite of his ready obedience, 
- he ; bad always:a singular aversion to bim. He was 
- much more amenable to pretty little Elmira, who cried piti- 


fully whenever he entered the house, and had always to be 
coaxed and threatened to make her take medicine at all. No 
one would have said, and Doctor Prescott himself would 
not have believed, that he, in his superior estate of age and 
life, would have stooped to dislike a child like that, thus 
putting-him upon a certain equality of antagonism; but in 
scarcely ever knew one boy 
from another when he met him upon the street, but Jerome 
Edwards he never mistook, ‘though ‘he never stirred bis 
stately head in response to the boy's humble bob of courte- 
sy. , after so meeting and passing the boy, he heard 
an audacious note‘of defiance at his back, with a prelim- 
inary sniff of scorn: ‘Hm! wonder if he thinks 

born grown up, with money in his pockets; wonder if he 
thinks he owns this whole town The doctor never 
turned to resent this sarcastic soliloquy whereby the boy’s 


suppressed democracy asserted itself, but the 1 nex’ time - 


he saw Jerome's father he told him he had better look to 
his. son’s manners, and Jerome had been called to ac- 
count. . 

‘However, when he had his speech which had 
giver. offence, he bad only been charged to ‘keep his 

ts to himeelf in future. ‘‘7’ll think ‘em, anyhow,” 

said Jerome, with unabated defiance. 
pay ptoper respect to your elders,” said his 
ather. 

“You'll think what we tell you to,” said his mother, 
but the eyes of the two met. r Prescott might hold 
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the mortgage and exact his pound of flesh, these poor 
backs might bend to the yoke, but there was no cringing 
in the hearts of Abel Edwards and his wife. It was easy 
to see where Jerome got his spirit, | 
However, spirit s long experience and great strength 
to assert itself fully at all times before long-recognized 
wer. Jerome, going up the road to Doctor Prescott’s, 
elt rather a fierce submission and obligatory humility 
than defiance. He felt as if this great man held not only 
himself, but his mother and sister, their lives and fortunes, 
at his disposal. Awe of the reiguing sovereign was upon 
him, but it was the surly awe of the peasant whose mouth 
is stopped by force from questions. z 
It was not long before Jerome, going along the country 
road, came to the beginning of Doctor Prescott’s estate. 
He owned Jong stretches of fields along the main street 
of the village, comprising many fine housc-lots, which, 
however, people were too poor to buy. Doctor Prescott 
fixed such high prices to his house-lots that no one could 
pay them. Rousver, people thought he did not care to 
sell. He liked being a large land-owner; like au English 
lord, and feeling that he owned half the village, they 
id 


said. 

Moreover, his acres brought him a fair income. They 
were sowed to clover, and timothy, and barley, and corn, 
and gave such hey and such crops as no others in town. 

As Jerome passed these fair fields, either golden green 
with the young grass, or ploughed in even ridges for 
new seeds, set with dandelions like stars, or pierced as to 
the brown mould with emerald spears of grain, he scowled 
at them, and his mouth puckered grimly and piteously. 
He thought of all this land which Doctor Prescott owned; 
he thougiit of the one poor little bit of soil which he was go- 
ing to offer him, to keep a roof over his head. Why should 
this man have all this, and he and his so little? Was it be- 
cause he was better? Jerome shook his head vehemently. 
Was it because the Lord loved him better? Jerome looked 
up in the blue spring sky. The problem of the rights of 
the soil of the old earth was upon the boy, but he could 
not solve it, only scowl and grieve over it. 

Past the length of the shining fields, standing well back 
from the road, with a fine curve of avenue between lofty 

ine-trees leading up to it, stood Doctor Prescott’s house. 

t was much the fivest one in the village, massively built 
of gray stone in great irregular blocks, veined at the june- 
tions with white stucco; oe white pillared p 
stretched across the front, three flights of stone steps 
led over smooth terraces to it; for it was raised on an 
artificial elevation above the road-level. Jerome, having 

the last field, reached the avenue leading to the 
octor’s house, and stopped a moment. His hands and 
feet were cold; there was a nervous trembling all over 
his little body. He remembered how once,when he was 
much younger, his mother had sent him to the doctor's to 
have a tooth pulled, how he stood there trembling and 
hesitating as now, and how he finally took matters into 
his own A thrill of triumph shot over him even 
then, as he recalled that mad race of his away up the 
road, on and on until he came to the woods, and the ty- 
ing of the offending tooth to an oak-tree by a stout cord, 
and the agonized but undaunted pulling thereat until his 
object was gained. 

“‘T'd’nough sight rather go to an oak-tree to have my 
tooth out than to Doctor Prescott,” he had said stoutly, 
being questioned on his return; and his father and mo- 
ther, being rather taken at a loss by such defiance and dis- 
obedience, scarcely knew whether to praise or blame. 

But there was no oak-tree for this strait. Jerome, after 

a minute of that blind groping and feeling, as of the whole 
body and soul, with which one strives to find some other 
way to an end than a bard and repugnant one, gave it up. 
He went up the avenue, holding his head up, digging his 
toes into the pine needles, with an air of stubborn boyish 
bravado, yet all the time the nervous trembling never 
ceased. owever, half-way up the avenue he came into 
one of those warmer currents which sometimes linger so 
mysteriously among trees, seeming like a pool of air sub- 
merging one as visibly as water. This warm-air bath 
was, moreover, sweetened with the utmost breath of the 
pine woods. Jerome, plunging into it, felt all at once a 
certain sense of courage and relief, as if he had a bidding 
and a welcome from old friends. 

There are times when a quick conviction, from some- 
thing like a special favor or caress, comes over one, of 
the great motherhood of nature, which makes us all as 
chiid to child. ‘‘ His pine-trees ain’t any different from 
- other folks’ pine-trees,” flashed through Jerome’s mind. 


CHAPTER IX. 

HE went on —— round the house to the south-side 
door, whither everybody went to consult the doctor. He 
knocked, and in a moment the door opened, and a young 
girl with weak blue eyes, with a helpless droop of the 

- chin, and mouth half a in a silly smile, looked out 
at him. She was a girl whom Doctor Prescott had taken 

- from the almshouse to assist in the lighter household 
duties. She was considered rather weak in her intellect, 
though she did her work well enough when she had once 
learned how. 

Jerome bent his head with a sudden stiff duck to this 
girl. ‘Is Doctor Prescott at home?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the girl, with the same respectful 
courtesy and ceremony with which she might have greet- 
ed the Squire or any town magnate, instead of this poor 
little boy. Her mind was utterly incapable of the facul- 


- ties of selection and discrimination. She applied one for- 


mula, unmodified, to all mankind. 

‘*Can I see him a minute?” asked Jerome, gruffly. 

“Yes, sir. Will you walk in?’ 

The girl, moving with a weak shuffling toddle, like a 
child, led Jerome through the length of the entry, to a 
great room on the north side of the house, which was the 
doctor's study and office. Two great cupboards, whose 

doors were set with glass in diamond _— in the upper 
panels, held his drugs and nostrums. ks, mostly pon- 
derous volumes in rusty leather, lined the rest of the wall 
space. When Jerome entered room the combined 
odor of those leathern-bound folios and the doctor’s dru 
smote his nostrils, as from a curious brewing of theoreti- 
cal and applied wisdom in one pot. 

“Take a seat,” said the girl, ‘‘and I will speak to the 
doctor.” Then she went out, with the vain, pleased sim- 
per of a child who has said her lesson well. 

Jerome sat down and looked about him. He had been 
in the room severa) times before, but his awe of it pre- 
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served its first strangeness for him. He eyed the books 
on the walls, then great bottles visible through. the 
glass doors on the cupboard shelves. Those bottles were 
mostly of a cloudy green or brown, but one among them 
caught the light and shone as if filled with liquid ra- 
bies. That was valerian, but Jerome did not know it; he 
only thought-it must be a Very strong medicine to have 
such a bright color. He also thought that the doctor 
must have mixed all those medicines from rules in those 


great books, and a sudden feverish desire to look into them — 


seized him. However, neither his pride nor his timidity 
would have allowed him to touch one of those books, even 


-if he had not expected the doctor to enter every moment, 


He waited quite a little time, however. He could hear 
the far-off tinkle of silver and click of china, and knew 
the family were at dinner. ‘‘ Won't leave his dinner for 
me,” thought Jerome, with an unrighteous bitterness of 
humility, recognizing the fact that he could not expect 
him to. .‘‘ Might bave planted an hour longer.” 7 

Then came a clang of the knocker, and this time the 
girl ushered into the study a clamping red-faced man in 
a frock. Jerome recognized him as a young farmer who 
lived three miles or so out of the village. He blushed and 
stumbled, with a kind of grim awkwardness, even before 
the simple girl delivering herself of ber formula of wel- 
come. He would not sit down; he stood by the corner of 
a medicine-cupboard, settling heavily into his boots, wait- 


ing. 

When the girl had gone he looked at Jerome, and gave 
a vague and furtive ‘‘ Hullo!” as simple recognition of his 
presence, as it were. He did not know who the boy was, 
never being easily certain as to identities of any but old 
acquaintances—not from high indifference and dislike, 
like the doctor, but from dulness of observation. 

Jerome nodded in response to the man's salutation. ‘‘I 
can’t ask the doctor before him,” he thought, anxiously. 

The man rested heavily, first on one leg, then on the 
other. ‘‘ Been waitin’ long ?” he grunted, finally. 

‘* Hope my horse ’ll stan’,” said the man; ‘‘ headed tow. 
ard home, an’ load off.” 

** The doctor can tend to you first,” Jerome said.eagerly. 

The man gave a nod of assent. Thanks as elegancies 
of social intercourse were alarming, and savored of af- 
fectation, to him. He had than the Lord, from his 
heart, for all his known and unknown gifts, but his grati- 
tude toward his fellow-men had never overcome his bash- 
ful self-consciousness nnd found voice. 

Often in prayer-meeting Jerome had heard this man’s 
fervent outpouring of the religious faith which seemed 
the only intelligence of his soul, and, like all single and 
concentrated powers, had a certain force of persuasion. 
Jerome eyed him now with a kind of pious admiration 
and respect, and yet with recollections. 

** If I were a man, I'd stop colorin’ up and actin’ scared,” 
thought the boy; and then they both heard a door open 
and shut, and knew the doctor was coming. 

Jerome's heart beat hard, yet be looked quite boldly 
at the door. Somehow the young farmer's clumsy em- 
barrassment had roused his own pride and courage. 
When the doctor entered, he stood up with alacrity aad 
made his manners, and the young farmer settled to an- 
other foot, with a hoarse note of greeting. 

The doctor said good-day, with formal courtesy, with 
his fine keen face turned seemingly upon both of them 
impartially; then he addressed the young man. 

** How is your wife to-day?” he inquired. 

The young man turned purple, where he had been red, 
at this direct address. ‘‘She’s pretty—comfortable,” he 
stammered. 

‘*Is she out of medicine?” 

‘Yes, sir. That’s what I come for.” With that the 
young man pulled, with distressed fumblings and jerks, 


a bottle from his pocket, which he handed to the doctor, 


who had in the mean time opened the door of one of the 
cupboards. 

he doctor took a large bottle from the cupboard, and 
filled from that the one which the young man had brought. 
Jerome stood trembling, watching the careful gurgling of 
a speckled green . from one bottle to another. A 
pron. ig new odor filled the room, overpowering all the 
others 

When the doctor gave the bottle to the young man, he 
shoved it carefully away in his pocket again, and then 
stood coloring more deeply and hesitating. 

‘*Can ye take your pay in wood for this and the last 
two lots?” be murmured at length, so low that Jerome 
scarcely heard him. 

But the doctor never lowered nor raised his incisive 
high-bred voice for any man. His reply left no doubt of 
the question. ‘‘ No, Mr. Upham,” said Doctor Prescott. 
‘You must pay me in money for medicine. I have 
enough wood of my own.” 

‘“‘] know ye have—consider’ble,” responded the young 
man, in an y, *‘but—” 

‘*I would like the money as soon as convenient,” said 
the 

** ?’m—havin’ ful—hard work to get—any mone 
myself—lately,” persisted the young man. “Folks—they 
promise, but—they don’t pay, an’—” 

‘Never give or take promises long enough to calcu- 


late interest,” interposed Doctor Prescott, with stern plea- | 


santry; “‘that’s my rule, young map, and it’s the one I 
expect others to follow in their business dealings with 
me. Don’t give and don’t take; then you'll make your 


life.” 
ias Lamb had said once, in Jerome’s hearing, that all 


. the medicine that Doctor Prescott ever gave to folks for 


nothing was good advice, and he didn’t know but then he 

sent the bill in to the Almighty. Jerome, who had taken 

this in, with a sharp wink of appreciation, in spite of his 

mother’s promptly sending him out of the room, thinking 

that such talk savored of irreverence, and was not fit for 

outhful ears, remembered it now, as he heard Doctor 
ott admonishing poor John Upham. 


** Know ye’ve got consider’ble,” mumbled John Upham, 


who had rough lands enough for a village, but scarce two 
shillings in pocket, and a delicate young wife and three 
babies; ‘‘ but—thought.ye hadn’t—no old apple-tree wood 
—old apple-tree wood—well seasoned—jest the thing for 
the parlor hearth—didn’t know but—” 

“IT should like the money next week,” said the doctor, 


as if be had not heard a word of John’s entreaty. 
young man shook his miserably. “‘Dun’no’ 
as w.” 


“Well,” said the doctor 
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looki 
willing to take a little land for the medicine and that last 


winter's bill, when Johnny:had the méasles.”’ 


Then this.poor John, Upham, uncouth, and 
quicker witted than ‘one of his own oxen, but as faithful, 
nod living up wholly,to his humble lights, turned pale 
through and stared at the doctor as if he 
not have aright. ‘‘Take—my land?” he fal- 
te 


Doctor. Prescott never smiled with his eyes, but only 
with a symmetrical curving and lengthening of his finely 


cut thin lips. He smiled so then. *‘ Yes, 1 am willing to . 


take some land for the debt, since you have not the 
money,” said he. : 

‘**But—that was—father’s land.” 

‘** Yes, and your father was a good, thrifty man. He 
did not waste his substance.” : 

**It was grahdfather’s, too.” 

** Yes, it was, I believe.” 

‘* It has always been in our—family. It’s the Upham— 

. I can’t part with it nohow.” 

** I will take the money, then,” said Doctor Prescott. 

‘“‘T’'ll raise it just as soon as I can, doctor,” cried John 
Upham, eagerly. ‘I’ve got a man’s note for twenty dol- 
lars; comin’ due in three months; he’s sure to pay. An’— 
there’s some cedar ordered, an’—” 
must have it next week,” said the doctor, ‘‘ or—” he 
ee oy shall dislike to proceed to extreme measures,” 


Then John Upham, aroused to boldness by desperation, 
as the very oxen will sometimes run in madness if the 
goad be sharp enough, told Doctor Prescott to his face, 


. with scarce a stumble in his speech, that he owned half 


the town now, that his land was much more valuable than 
his, which was mostly swampy woodland and pasture- 
lands, im in scarcely enough income to feed and 
clothe his family. 

**Sha’n’t: have ’nough to live on if I let any on’t go,” 
said John Upham, ‘an’ you've got more land as ’tis Bon 
— man in town.’ 

tor Prescott did not raise or quicken his clear voice; 
his eyes did not flash, but they gave out a hard light. 
Jobn Upham was like a giant before this little, neat, wiry 
figure, which had such a mateoty of port that it seemed to 
throw its own shadow over him. 

‘“* We are not discussing the extent of my possessions,” 
said Doctor Prescott, ‘‘ but the extent of your debts.” He 
moved aside, as if to clear the passage to the door, turning 
slightly at the same time toward his other caller, who was 
cold with indignation upon John Upham’s account and 
terror,ipon his own. 

Half minded he was, when John Upham went out, with 
his clamping, clumsy tread, with his honest head cast 
down, and no more words in his mouth for the doc- 
tor’s last smoothly conilang remark, to follow him at a 
bound, and ask nothing for himself; but he stood still and 
had opened door and 

n John Upham the door was pass- 
ing through, the doctor pursued him with one more 
bit of late advice. ‘‘It is poor judgment,” -— Doctor 
Prescott, ‘‘for a young man to. marry and bring chil- 
dren into the world until he has property enough to sup- 
= them without running into debt. You would have 

one better had you waited, Mr. Upham. It is what I 
always tell young men.” 

Then Johu Upham turned with the last turn of the trod- 
den worm. ‘My wife and my children are my own,” 
he cried out, with a great roar. ‘‘ It’s between me and m 
Maker, my having ‘em, and I')] answer to no man for it 
tng that he was gone, and the door shut hard after 

im. 
Then Doctor Prescott, no whit disturbed, turned to 
Jerome and looked at him. Jerome made his manners 
again. ‘‘ You are the Edwards boy, aren't you?” said the 


an errand?” 


** No, sir.” 

** Please, sir, may I speak to you a minute?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

Doctor Prescott wore a massive gold watch chain fes- 
tooned across his fine black satin vest. He pulled out be- 
fore the boy’s wondering and lexed eyes the 
gold timepiece attached to it and looked at it. ‘‘ You must 
be quick,” said he. ‘‘ I have to go in five minutes. I will 
give you five minutes by my watch. he . 

But poor little Jerome, thus driven with such a bard 
check-rein of time, paled and reddened and trembled, and 
could find no words. 

“One minute is gone,” said the doctor, looking over 
the open face of his watch at Jerome. Something in his 
glance spurred on the frightened boy by arousing a flash 
of resentment. 

Jerome, standing straight before the doctor, with a little 
twitehing hand hanging at each side, with his color com- 
ing and going, and pulses which could be seen beatin 
hard in his temples and throat, spoke and delivered hint 
self of that innocently overreaching scheme which he bad 
propounded to Squire Eben Merritt. 

It seems probable that mental states have their own re- 
flective powers, which sometimes enable one to suddenly 
see himself in the conception of another, to the complete 
modification of all his own ideas and opinions. So little 
Jerome Edwards, even while speaking, began to see his 
plan as it looked to Doctor Prescott, and not as it had hith- 
erto looked to himself. He began to understand and to 
realize the flaws in it—that he had asked more of Doctor 
Prescott than be would nt. Still, he went on, and the 
a7 —— him through without a word. 

‘“* Who put you up to this?” the doctor asked 
ied 

** Nobody, sir.” 

Your mother?” 

** No, sir.” 

oo you ever hear your father propose anything like 


Wh did Speak 

“Who did? the truth.” 

did.” 

‘* You thought out this plan yourself?” 


** Yes, sir.” 
** Look at me.” 


ng.at him calmly, I’m. 
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Jerome, flushing with angry shame at his own simplicity 
as revealed to him by this other, older, superior intellect, 
yet defiant still at this attack upon his truth, looked the 
doctor straight in his keen eyes. 

“‘ Are you speaking the truth?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

Still the doctor looked at him, and Jerome would not 
cast his eyes down, nor, indeed, could. He felt us if his 
very soul were being stretched up on tiptoe to the doctor's 


tion. 

“ Children had better follow the wisdom of their elders,” 
said the doctor. He would not even deign to explain to 
this boy the absurdity of his scheme. 

He replaced the great gold watch in his pocket. ‘‘I 
will be in soon, and talk over matters with your mother,” 
he said, turning away. 

Jerome gave a gasp. He stumbled forward, as if to fall 
on his knees at the doctor’s feet. 

‘* Oh, sir, don’t, don't!” he cried out. 

Don’t what?” 

** Don’t foreclose the mortgage. It will kill mother.” 

**You don’t know what you are talking about,”’ suid the 
doctor, calmly. ‘‘ Children should not meddle in matters 
beyond them. I will settle it with your mother.” 

** Mother’s sick!” gasped Jerome. The doctor was mov- 
ing with his stately strut to the door. Suddenly the boy, 
in a great outburst of boldness, flung himself before th 
great man of his childhood and arrested his progress. 
” = sir, tell me,” he begged—** tell me what you're going 
to 

The doctor never knew why he stopped to explain and 
ome He was conscious of no softening toward this 

y. who had so A ee: him with his covert rebellion, and 
had now been guilty of a much greater offence. An ap- 
peal to a goodness which is not in him is to a sensitive 
and vain soul a stinging insult. Doctor Prescott could 
have administered corporal punishment to this boy, who 
seemed to him to be actually poking fun at his dignity, 
and ee he stopped and answered: 

‘‘l am going to take your house into my hands,” said 
Doctor Prescott,‘‘ and your mother can live in it aud pay 
me rent,” 

‘** We can’t pay rent any better than interest money.” 

‘If you can’t pay the rent, I shall be willing to take 
that wood-lot of your father’s,” said Doctor Prescott. “1 
will talk that over with your mother.” 

Jerome looked at him. There was a dreadful expres- 
sion on his little boyish face. His very lips were white. 
‘** You are goin’ to take our woodland for rents?” 

“If you can’t pay them, of course. Your mother ought 
to be glad she has it to pay with.” 

‘*Then we sha’n’t have anything.” 

Doctor Prescott endeavored to move on, but Jerome 
fairly crowded himself between him and the door, and 
stood there, his pale face almost touching his breast, and 
his black eyes glaring up at him with a startling nearness 
as of fire. 

** You are a wicked man,” said the boy, ‘‘ and some day 

I will punish you for it.” 
_ ‘Then there came a grasp of vervous hands upon his 
shoulders, like the clamp of sievcl, the door was opened 
before him, and he was pushe: out, a the entry 
at arm’s-length, and finally made to the south 
door-steps at a dizzy run. ‘Go home to your mother,” 
ordered r Prescott. Still, he did not raise his voice, 
his color had not changed, and he breathed no quicker. 
Births and deaths, all natural stresses of life, its occasional 
tragedies, and eVen bis own bitter wrath could this small, 
equally poised man meet with calm superiority over them 
and command of himself. Doctor Seth Prescott never 
lost his personal dignity—he could not, since it was so in- 
separable from his personality. If he chastised his son, it 
was with the judicial majesty of a king, and never with a 
self-demeaning show of anger. He ate and drank in his 
own house like a guest of state at a feast; he drove his 
fine sorrel in his sulky like a war-horse in a chariot. Once, 
when walking to meeting on an icy day, his feet went 
from unger him, and he sat down suddenly; but even his 
fall seemed to have ——— majestic and solemn and 
scriptural about it. Nobody laughed. 

Doctor Prescott expelling this little boy from his south 
door had the impressiveness of a priest of Bible times 
expelling an interloper from the door of the Temple. Je- 
rome almost fell when he reached the ground, but col- 
lected himself after a staggering step or two as the door 
shut behind him. 

The doctor's sulky was drawn up before the door, and 
Jake Noyes stood by the horse’s head. The horse sprang 
aside—he was a nervous sorrel—when Jerome flew down 
the steps, and Jake Noyes reined him up quickly with a 
sharp whoa. 

As soon as he recovered his firm footing, Jerome start- 
ed to run out of the yard; but Jake, holding the sorrel's 
bridle with one hand, reached out the other to his collar 
and brought him to a stand. 

‘** Hullo!” said he, hushing his voice somewhat and glan- 
cing at the door. ‘* What's to pay?” 

“T told him he was a wicked man, and he didn’t like it 
because it’s true,” replied Jerome, in a loud voice, trying 
to pull away. 

‘‘Hush up,” whispered Jake, with a half - whimsical, 
half-uneasy nod of his head toward the door; *‘ look out 
how you talk. He’ll be out and crammin’ blue-pills and 
assafcetidy into your mouth first thing you know. Don’t 
you go to sassin’ of your betters.” 

‘*He is a wicked man! I don't care, he is a wicked 
man!” cried Jerome, loudly. He glanced defiantly at 
the house, then into Jake’s face, with a white of 


fury. 

Hush up, I tell ye,” said Jake. ‘‘He’ll be a-pourin’ 
of castor ile down your throat out of a quart measure, 
arter the blue-pills and the assafeetidy.” 

“ I'd like to see him! Heisa wicked man. Let me go!” 

‘Don't you go to callin’ names that nobody but the 
Almighty has any right to fasten on to folks.” 

‘Let me go!” Jerome wriggled under the man’s de- 
taining grasp, as wirily instinct with nerves as a cat; he 
kicked out viciously at his shins. 

‘Lord! as Hef try to hold a catamount,” cried Jake 
Noyes, laughing, and released him, and Jerome raced out 
of the ‘ 

It ous then about two o'clock. He should have gone 
— to his planting, but his childish patience was all gone. 

r little Jack had been worsted by the giant, and his 
might as well be neglected. Huuan strength 
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may endure heavy disappointments and calamities with 
heroism, but it requires superha@man power to hold ove’s 
hand to the grindstone of petty duties and details of life | 
in the midst of them. Jerome had faced liis rebuff with- Tue outlook in Spain entirely 


he coukd not go home and work in the 


out a whimper, and with a great nthe garden, but now 
fiery revolt to the earth with spade 


en, and tie his that k 
hoe. Heranon the 
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THE POLITICAL CUNDITION OF 
SPAIN. 

upon the issue 

of the insurrections in Cuba and in the Philippine Islands 


everything in suspense, and that have arreste:! 
ed progress which the mother-country had been 


up the road, until he passed the village and came to his making since 1886. A change for the better in many re- 


woodland. He followed the cart path through it, until be 
was near the boundary wall; then he threw himself down 


in the midst of some young brakes and little wild green Christina. 


meee and presently fell to weeping, with loud sobs, like 
4 y. 

All — been strained up to an artificial height of 
man 


trees raising their heads iu a great host athwart the sky, 


spects had been developing in the domestic politics of 
Spain sag first eight years of the regency of Queen 

acts had entirely defeated the gloomy fore- 
casts of most statesmen political wiseacres, who ap- 
prehended all sorts of perils and complications when the 
premature death of Alfonso XII. deprived the country 


now he had come down again to his helpless of its sovereign, and placed the reins of government in the 
estate of boyhood. In the solitude of the woodsthereisno hands of a — 
mocking, and no despite for helplessness and grief. The statecraft, with the difficult and 


rincess, young and inexperienced inv 
uous task of ruling her 
alopted land during the minority of her son—#.¢., sixteen 


the tender a beneath gathering into their old places years! Cuastelar alone at the time ventured to prophesy 


with tumultuous silence, put to shame no outcry of any 
suffering heart of bird or beast or man. To these un- 
— and mother-fastnesses of the earth belonged at 

rst the wailing infancy of all life, and even now a vague 


that perhaps Spain would fare no worse, after all, under 
the lighter, leas self-willed, less self-asserting direction of 
a Queen Regent, if tact and prudence prevailed at court 

in the councils of the monarchy, events have most 


memory of it.is left, like the organ of a lost sense, in the singular! confirmed his forecast. After a very short 


' heart oppressed by the grief of the grown world. 
The boy unknowingly had fled to his first mother,who scattered on the 


period of natural hesitation and uncertainty, all clouds 
litical horizon, and matters went on 


had soothed his old sorrow in his heart before he had very smoothly. The Republicans, after showing some 
come into the consciousness of it. Had Doctor Prescott disposition to be turbulent, subsided into their chronic 
at any minute surprised him, he would have faced him divisions and consequent impotence. The Carlists, who 
again, with no sign of weakening; but he lay there,curled had displayed most eagerness for disturbing the peace of 


up among the brakes as in a 


his nostrils, and sobbed and wept until he fell asleep. 


nest, with his face the eepjeg | were silenced for years by the firm rebuke of 
inst the earth, and her breath of aromatic moisturein Pope Leo XIII 


.. Who not only frowned on their designs, 
but signified his determination to steadily support the Al- 


He had slept an hour and a half, when he wakened  fonsist \wanch of the Bourbons by offering to be the god- 
suddenly, with a clear “* Hello!” in his ears. He opened father of the little King Alfonso XIIL., and by ever since 


his eyes and looked up, dazed, into Squire Eben Merritt’s 
t blond face. 
**Hullo!” said Squire Eben again. 
a woodchuck, and instead of that it’s a boy. 
you doing here, sir?” 


t it was 


Jerome raised himself falteringly. He felt weak, and for Dofia Christina and her son; and 


instructing the Primate and bishops to command the 
lower orders of the clergy and the monks and Jesuits to 
refrain from airing their well-known preferences for the 


hat are Carlists. The European courts and governments were no 


less demonsirative in showing their sympathies and regard 
the two great loyal- 


the confused misery of readjusting tbe load of grief under ist parties of the kingdom, the Conservatives in the cold 
which one has fallen asleep was upon him. ‘‘Guess I shade-of opposition and the dynastic Liberals in office, 


fell asleep,” he stammered. 
‘** Guess you'd better not fall asleep in such a damp hole 


rivalled in their devotion to the new régime. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the Liberal 


as this,” said the Squire, “or the rheumatism will catch government presided over by Sefior Sagasta, which so ably 
ee young bones. Why aren't you home planting, sir? managed the affairs of Spain during the first four years 


thought you were a smart boy. 
** He'll get it all; there ain’t any use!” said Jerome, with 


and a half of the Regency. Heartily aided by a numerous 
staff of statesmen like Vega de Armijo, Gamazo, Maura, 


pitiful doggedness, standing ankle-deep in brakes before Canalejas, Venancio Gonzalez, Leon y Castillo, Albareda, 


the Squire. He rubbed his eyes, heavy with sleep and 
tears, and raised them, dull still, into the Squire’s face. 
‘*Who do you mean by he? Dr. Prescott?” 

si ” 


es, sir. 
‘*Then he didn’t approve of your plan?” 


Becerra, Nufiez de Arce, Lopez Dominguez, Moret, the 
Premier ta resolutely carried out year after year 
almost all the democratic reforms compatible with exist- 
ing institutions, laws ensuring liberty of the press and of 
meetings, laws giving more scope to the individual rights 


** He’s going to take our house, and let us live in itand of the wy oe trial by jury in all but a few extraordivary 
y rent. and if we can’t pay he’s going to take our wood- cases, and last but not least « law re-establishing universal 


ot here—” Suddenly Jerome 


ve a great sob; he flung suffrage. Throughout his tenure of office Sagasta was - 


himself down wildly. ‘‘ He sha’n’t have it; he sha’n’t—he strenuously supported gpa and by even more ad- 


never shall!” he sobbed, and clutched at the brakes and vanced Republicans, whi 


heli them to his bosom, as if he were indeed holdin 
Yass cme thing against an enemy who would wrest 
rom him. 


Squire Eben Merritt, towering over him, with a great lation and 


string of trout at his side. looked at him with a puzzled 


he disarmed the irreconcilable 
sections of the Republican party, because his reforming and 
progressive policy virtually realized most of the’ aspira- 

of democracy by almost all the legis- 
of goveromen of the Spanish reve. 


lation of 1 that the (tine: «f the Restoration had 


frown; then he reached down and pulled him to his feet suppressed at the outset of thc reicn of Alfouse NIL Sa 
with a mighty and gentle jerk. ‘“ How old are you, sir?”  gasta was no less liberal an‘ provressive in bis financia! 
he demanted: “ Thought you were a man; —— you and commercial legislation ever aiming at reduction of 


were going to learn to firemy gun. Guess you 
been out of petticoats wag eee after all!” 

Jerome drew his sleeve fierce 
looked up at the Squire prou 
him,” said he. 

Squire Eben laughed, and 
‘*I guess you'll do, after all,” said he. ‘‘So you di 
have much luck with the doctor?” 

** No, sir.” 

‘* Well, don’t you fret. I'll see what can be done. I'll 
see him to-night myself.” 


gave tat 6 


ven't expenditure to diminish bud evi at the dew 


"fore favored 


ment of trade by treaties of copamerce 


ly across his eyes, and then nation treatment principle with reciprocity of concessions 
dly. ‘**Dido’t cry before The results of the new policy were noticeable in a remark- 


able change in the ways and habits of both politicians 
and press and of the nation itself. 

Spaniards could have said with Byron that a change 
had come over the spirit of their dream when they saw 
their Parliament gradually devoting less time to purely 
didactic speeches, to academical delnies on questions of 
principle, to retrospective recriminations, to their old per- 


Jerome. looked up in his face, like one who scarcely sonal incidents, and, on the contrary. all parties outbid- 


dares to believe in offered comfort. 
The Squire nodded kindly at him. ‘‘ You leave it all 
to me,” said he; don’t you worry.” 


each other in their zeal for the material interests of . 


ding 
the nation, for retrenchment, for reform of abuses, for 
cleansing their public services and their notoriously bad 


Jerome belonged to a family in which there had been municipal administration, for everything that could pro- 


little demonstration of devotion and affection. His par- 


ents never caressed their children; he and his sister had tion. 


mote trade, national production, public works, and educa- 


scarcely kissed each otber since their infancy. Nomat- fact that public opinion was more keen for such ques- 


ter how fervid their hearts might be, they had also a 


tions nowadays, and that the majority of Spaniards con- 


rigidity, as of paralyzed muscles, which forbade much _ sidered that the evolution of reform in politics and liberal 


expression as a shame 


and an affectation. Jerome had legislation had been carried most happily far enough to 


this tendency of the New England character from inberi- allow the Parliament, the government, and the governing 
tance and training; but now, in spite of it, he fell down classes to pay more attention to questions too much neg- 


before 
his very feet in their great boots, and then his hand. 
Squire Eben laughed, pulled the boy to his feet again, 


uire Eben Merritt, embraced his knees, and kissed lected hitherto for merely U acpecs-y matters and political 
e 


rivalries and squabbles inside and outside the Cortes. In 
the wake of questions of material interests, social ques- 


and bade him — to cheer up and not to fret. The tions and remedial legislation were mooted seriously for 


same impulse o 
the lives and limbs of 
this weak human plant. 


which led him to spare first time in Parliament, in the press, in pamphlets, in 
trees was over him now toward books, and in learned and literary societies, when every- 


hody noticed that the working classes in Spain as in other 


“Come along with me,” said Squire Eben, and forth- European countries were unfortunately severing their con- 
with Jerome had followed him out of the woods into the nection with the old political parties, even with the Re- 
road, and down it until they reached his sister’s, Miss Ca- publicans, to organize themselves apart in associations, 


milla Merritt’s, house, not far from Doctor Prescott’s. 


clubs, trades unions, and secret societies even ranging from 


There Squire Eben was about to part with Jerome, with every form of socialism toanarchism. Not the least inter- 
more words of reassurance, when pomecot § he remembered esting feature of the change that was creeping over Spanish 


that his sister needed such a boy to w 
and had spoken to him about procuring one for her. So 
he had bidden Jerome follow him; and 
at that moment have gone over a precipice after him, 
went to Miss Camilla’s tea-drinking in her arbor. 

When he went home, in an hour’s time, he was engaged 


her flower-beds, society in the last ten years had been the decline of the 


influence of military men in politics. This was very natu- 


boy, who would _ ral after eighteen years of peace at home and in the colonies, 


and as the restoration prided in having closed the era of 


__pronunciamentos with the one of December 29, 1874, when 


sal Martinez Campos played the part of a Castilian 


to weed Miss Camilla’s flower-garden all summer, at two monk 4a prace Alfonso XII. on the throne of the Catholic 


shillings per week, and it was understood that his sister ings, 


to\utido the whole work of Prim, Serrano, Cas- 


could weed as well as he when his home-work prevented telar, and the-revolution of 1868. The weak Republican 


his coming. 

In early youth exaltation of spirit 
causes; only a soft 
one like a kite into ether. Jerome, with the prospect 
of two shillings per week, and that great kindly strength 
of the Squire’s underlying his weakness, went home as if 
he had wings on his feet. 

‘‘See that boy of poor Abel Edwards’s dancin’ along, 


and military risings so soon quelled in 1882 and 1886 could 


uires but slight no more bestyled pronunciamentos than the mild altempts 
of a favoring wind will send up that some Spanish generals have made now and then with- 
‘to tread in the path of the great political mam" ~ 


out success to 
shails of the reign of Isabella Il. and of the revolution. 
The healthiest feature of modern Spanish politics up to 
1895 had been the decided decline of militarism as a polit- 
ical factor, though it cannot be denied that now and then 


when his father ’ain’t been dead a week!” one woman at it showed, unfortunately, signs of vitality when cabinets 


her window said to another. 
(70 sa conTinuED.) 


or war ministers did not assert themselves properly. To 
the reign of Alfonso XII. the sovereign allowed his gen- 


ad 


The press as well as the politicians awoke to the» 
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erals to understand that he intended both to be a ruler 
and to accept no dictation in military or political matters, 
and he was ably seconded by his premiers Canovas and 
Sagasta, and by stern war ministers like Marshal Quesada, 
Generals Ceballos and Castillo, in his efforts to keep mili- 
tary men as much as possible away from politics, and con- 
fined to their professional duties. Under the Regency the 
first cabinet of Sagasta stuck to this policy down to 1890, 
when some military politicians in both houses got trou- 
blesome, and helped to hasten the fall of the Li ral ad- 
ministration; and again, at the beginning of 1895, in 
March, the fall of Sagasta was chiefly brought about by 
turbulent demonstrations of young officers in the capital. 
Liberal governments have more often had trouble with 
militarism in Spain than Conservative ministries, because 
the latter have shown, as a rule, less disposition to check 
military politicians) On the whole, however, during the 
last ten years, only two generals have played a prominent 
part in as a democratic army -reformer in 
the first years of the Regency, and Marshal Campos, owing 
to his exceptional services that entitle him to extraordi- 
nary attentions from the dynasty und its councillors. The 
military und political failure of the gallant marshal in 
Cuba has shorn him of much of his prestige, and Cassola 
died at the comparatively early age of fifty-two. All the 
recent attempts to revive the interference of militarism 
have met a determined resistance in public opinion, in the 
press, in the courts of law and supreme court ruling 
against the military courts when they tried to interfere 
with the liberty of the press, and among politicians of 
every shade, even not a few Conservatives. 
The good seed sown in those first years of the Regency 
had fallen in a soil of quite unsuspected fertility, that 
roved what stamina still remained in the middle and 
ower strata of Spanish society. Even more rapid than 
the slow growth of improvement in the political and gov- 
erning classes were the signs of vitality that sprang up in 
the rest of the nation, at last recovering possession of itself 
after its pronunciamentos, revolutions, and reactions. Na- 
tive capital grew apace with native enterprise in railways, 
public works, industries, commerce, and foreign capital 
equally poured in to take part in the renascent activity 
and prosperity of Spain. At this time it was noticed that 
Spain, exactly like Italy in the previous decade, was rap- 
idly buying out of the hands of foreign investors her ex- 
terior debt, her Cuban bonds, her railway debentures and 
bonds, and even the shares of some of her railways. In 
the more prosperous provinces, like Catalonia, Biscay, and 
the sister Basque districts, all local railways, public works, 
electric and gas companies, munici _ loans, harbor works, 
were started and carried on chiefly with native capital. 
One of the characteristics of the period was the patriotic 
desire, openly and publicly confessed, to take all such en- 
terprises, and as soon as possible the whole debt, into 
Spanish hands and to shake off the foreigner altogether. 
reat part to the propaga- 
tion of protectionist doctrines in all. the political parties, 
which led to ‘an economic reaction against free made. te 
gardless of the very important part that a very mild an 
progressive treoteiie policy had played in the extraordi- 
e of Spain, trebling 
it, in fact, between the years 1869-70 and 1891. 
After the fall of the ta cabinet in 1890, and down 
te Cate at the end of February, 
1895, the governments of the Regency endeavored to keep 
in touch with the new drift of public opinion; so they de- 
voted their attention especially to the finances of the pen- 
insula, to the tariffs and commercial policy, to colonial re- 
forms, to the reform of the notorious and glaring abuses 
of their state, provincial, and, above all, municipal admin- 
istration. Spanish finance, like that of most European 
countries, was not in a brilliant condition, because Spain, 
too, was in the habit of spending a good deal more an- 
nually than the ordinary taxation could provide. Every 
budget since the Restoration had, with one single excep- 
tion, shown a deficit on an average of $13,000,000. De- 
spite a conversion of the debts of the state and Treasury 
in 1882, by which the bondholders of the consols assented 
to the loss of two-thirds of their interest and more than 
half their capital, budgets continued to show deficits, and 
after a first consolidation of $50,000,000 of floating debt 
in 1891, there exists at the present moment a Spanish 
floating debt of close upon $100,000,000. There is not the 
slightest doubt that if the taxes were properly assessed 
and regularly collected and paid, they could produce con- 
siderably more than the’ average $150,000,000 required for 
the ordinary budget. These ordinary budgets are flanked 
with extraordinary budgets, for which the finance ministers 
devise all sorts of extraordinary ways and means to pay, for 
public works, army and navy expenditure not included in 
the ordinary estimates, to the tune of ten to fifteen or more 
million dollars a year. When Sagasta resigned in 1890, 
the Queen Regent sent for Canovas del Castillo, who 
formed a Conservative cabinet that lasted until the end 
of 1893. Canovas, during his two and a half years 
of office, had attempted to reduce expenditure, and he 
had reversed the commercial policy of the previous twen- 
ty-four years. He not only raised the duties on bread- 
stuffs and live-stock, but he denounced all the treaties 
of commerce in 1891, and put in force in 1892 a very 
protectionist tariff, calculated to tell heavily in favor of 
native manufacturers. This policy gave great impulse 
to native industries in the peninsula, but, on the other 
hand, it greatly affected the relations of Spain with almost 
all her foreign markets, and it caused a decline of exports 
even larger than of imports, a decrease of railway traffic 
and receipts, a great rise in foreign exchanges, a wide- 
spread shrinking of commercial operations, and a financial 
crisis, of which the most unfavorable feature was the total 
disappearance of gold from all business transactions in the 
country. These consequences of an exaggerated protec- 
tionism contributed to the rapid increase of the note issue 
of the Bank of Spain, from $170,000,000 to $215,000,000. 
At the end of 1893 Sagasta and the Liberals re-entered 
the councils of the Regency, and they did not dare to 
alter the protectionist tariff of their predecessors, though 
they did their best to mitigate its effects by several trea- 
ties of commerce with Portugal, Holland, Norway, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and Denmark, and by agreements with 
England, France, Italy, Austria, Belgium, and other coun- 
tries, whereby those powers obtained the same advan 
as the nations having treaties,and granted Spain their most 
favored nation treatment. He gave satisfaction to public 
opinion by the energetic steps his Finance Minister Gumazo 
took to reduce expenditure several million dollars annu- 
- ally, though the conflict with Morocco and the 8 
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expedition to Melilla marred the results of the retrench- 
ment policy. He gave a vigorous impulse to the collec- 
tion of taxation and to the repression of frauds and mal- 
practices in the civil administration, but he did not an- 
swer the expectations of public opinion in reforms of the 
municipal abuses in Madrid. One of the last acts of his 
government was colonial reform, mooted in the Parlia- 
ment by the bill of Sefior Maura, that might bave perbups 
ave the present insurrection if it had been put into 
force in 1894. Jt was shelved, and its author resigned to 
make room for Sefior Abarzuza and his more restrictive 
bill, which all Spanish parties agreed to vote in January, 
1895, when the storm was op the point of bursting in 
Cuba, and another storm was brewing in the Philippine 
Islands. 

Spanish statesmen had tardily awakened to the sense 
that they could not stick forever to the old colonial policy 
that had made them lose the greater part of their domin- 
ions inthe New World. Reluctantly and parsimoniously 
they had bowed to the presentiment of coming danger; 
and the stern logic of events, the inexorable evolution of 
historical law, as irresistible as all evolution of natural 
law, was soon to oblige them to go very much further in 
the path of concessions. 

Very svon after the beginning of the Cuban insurrec- 
tion a succession of events took place that brought to a 
standstill the pro of the Spanish people which I have 
sketched, and which had been remarkable and persistent, 
not withstanding the drawbacks arising from the mistakes 
and the shortcomings of their governing classes in finance, 
in commerce, in administration of every kind, and in po- 
litical, electoral, and military matters, owing to the great 
difficulty there is in shaking off old and inveterate habits. 
No European nation deserves good government and sound 
administration more than the docile, patient, long-suffer- 
ing people which is always so ready to respond to the 
call of its rulers when they appeal to the pride and pa- 
triotism of a gallant race, and when they do not tax too 
much its powers of endurance by misgoyernment and 

litical mistakes of sufficient magnitude to arouse popu- 
o wrath—then not easy to control. This was seen also 
during the last two years, as the nation allowed its gov- 
ernments to call out 270,000 conscripts, 15,000 reserves, 
15,000 on unlimited furlough,which enabled the War Min- 
ister to send 200,000 men to Cuba and Puerto Rico, 18,000 
men to the Philippines, and to keep about 90,000 at home 
ready for fresh emergencies. The families of 45,000 otb- 
er conscripts did not hesitate to take from their hoards 
$15.000,000, which they paid into the Treasury to redeem 
their lads from military service. They thus furnished 
the Finance Minister with means to make up ip part the 
decline visible in many other sources of taxation affected 
by the effects of the civil war. Trade and all sorts of 
business decreased, exchanges rose to 27 per cent., agri- 
cultural interests suffered, und bad crops in 1806 ag 
vated matters. Mamufacturing districts, especially in Cat- 
alonia, suffered most, and much distress is noticeable 
among the working-classes of populous districts, whose 
only foreign markets were the West Indies and the Phi- 
lippine Isles, to which they used to send, before the rebel: 
lions, about $80,000,000 of products annually. 

The falling off of agricultural and industrial exports 
caused by these insurrections gives a foretaste of what 
the secession of either colony would be for those Spanish 
provinces, inhabited by the most turbulent Republican and 
socialist democracy in towns, and by the equally turbulent 
Carlist peasantry in highlands and rural districts. 

Nor have the moneyed interests suffered less in conse- 
quence of the effects of the civil wars on the money mar- 
kets of Spain and of European capitals, where the prices 
of Spanish funds and Spatish securities of many kinds 
show a decline,compared with the quotations of three years 
ago, tantamount to a loss of several hundred million dol- 
lurs for Spanish and foreign investors. It is very difficult 
to surmise how much more decline would surely take 
place in these securities as the immediate result of the 
consequences that the loss of either colony would have in 
the domestic affairs of Spain. The capitalists and moneyed 
classes are kept in a state of anxiety and suspense quite 
as painful as that of the landed and agricultural or 
manufacturing interests by the continuance of these civil 
wars. What is more, these classes‘of the community 
are best in a position to understand that even in the event 
of a success in the colonial wars, the mother-country will 
be burdened for many years with large additional taxa- 
tion to pay the interest and sinking-fund of the debts con- 
tracted to defray the expenses of the pacification of the 
colonies, and to preserve peace afterwards in Cuba and 
the Philippines by heavier naval and military expenditure 
than hitherto. In reality, up to the present the Spanish 
tax - payer bas not been called upon by the government 
to assist the Cuban or Philippine treasuries, because the 
Conservative cabinet has appealed to extraordinary de- 
vices to cover the expenses of both struggles. Tbe Phi- 
lippine outlay has been met with money borrowed from 
native and foreign banks and from the religious orders, 
and with the proceeds of the confiscated estates of the 
rebels, to the amount of several million dollars monthly. 
The expenditure in Cuba, $11,000,000 a month, will 
have been covered until the end of March, 1897—durin 
twenty-five months, that is to say—with the $74,400, 
net produced by the recent interior loan entirely sub- 
scribed by the natives of the peninsula, and with about 
$95,000,000 that the Minister for the Colonies has drawn 
from $140,000,000 nominal of Cuban five-per-cent. bonds 
he had in hand at the beginning of the insurrection, and 
which the Cortes authorized him to sell or to give in guar- 
antee of advances, though a previous law had assig 
these bonds for the contemplated conversion of the older 
debis of Cuba. Now the time has come when the gov- 
ernment must ask Parliament, as soon as it assembles, for 


ways and means in the shape of additional taxation in » 


Spain to face the requirements of these loans, both guar- 
anteed by the national treasury, and successively of any 
more loans necessary to complete the pacification of the 
colonies. It stands to reason that, should Spain vanquish 
the Cubans and Filipinos, many years must elapse ere 


either colony can contribute to the annual burden of these 


loans, considering that Cuba, for instance, before the pres- 
ent insurrection, bad ave yearly deficits of $5,000,000, 
when she had only to pay er ordinary expenditure and 
the interest and sinking-fund of the then comparatively 
small debt, about $120,000,000, requiring $11,000,000 an- 
nually. In the colonies and in the mother - country the 
financial and tributary problems are not easy to solve, 
as Spanish tax-payers for many years past have not 
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found it feasible to pay $150, 000,000 for the home budget, 
and most people in n are at a Joss to understand how 
their governments will raise $30,000,000 more of taxes. 

The political outlook is not much more brilliant than 
the financial and economical prospects of the country. 
The first inevitable consequence of the colonial wars was 
the revival of military influences in Spanish politics. The 
Liberal cabinet of Sagasta was overthrown a few weeks 
after the outbreak in Cuba, because Liberal statesmen 
could not afford to pick a quarrel with the marshals and 
generals who more or less openly sided with the young 
officers of the Madrid garrison, who had taken the law 
into their own hands, and actually attacked the editorial 
offices of newspapers in the capital whose criticisms had 
given offence to the military. The papers only escaped 
being sent to court martial on that occasion, and several 
times since when they dared to criticise army adminis- 
tration in Spain and in the colonies, by appealing to the 
supreme court of the realm, which, most fortunately, would 
not allow any pressure on the part of governments to 
deter it from ruling that until the existing legislation is 
altered by act of Parliament all press delicts must be tried 
by juries in civil courts. Conservative, and, strange to 
at some Liberal, statesmen also, are so inclined to uet 
with militarism for political ends yet that they publicly 
state their intention to be to pro a modification of the 
existing codes in order to submit all press delicts against 
the army and its generals to correctional tribunals with- 
out juries, so as to make sure that offenders will be more 
easily convicted Given the traditions and antecedenis 
of Spanish politics, it is not difficult to surmise that what- 
ever be the issue of the colonia] wars,‘militaff#m will cer- 
tainly regain part of the ground it had lost, and the coun- 
try will find itself once more, as it did at the end of the 
civil wars of twenty yeurs ago, burdened with many pen- 
sions, half-pays, and larger military and naval estimates. 

The Conservative, protectionist, Catholic government 
es over by Sefior Canovas, that succeeded ae. 

as had its own way since April, 1895, as all the oppositions 
have pretty sincerely observed the tacit truce that press 
and public opinion demanded of their politicians to allow 
their executive more liberty to deal with exterior diffi- 
culties and colonial struggles. The new cabinet kept up 
the protectionist tariffs, ceased-all negotiations for treaties 
of commerce, permitted things to go on as usual in the 
civil and municipal administration, made a general elec- 
tion, with all the national traits of official pressure and 
compromises with the oppositions to secure docile majori- 
ties, whilst affecting to keep up the appearances of Parlia- 
mentary and constitutional government. The majority of 
the Republicans held aloof from the municipal and politi- 
cal polls, declining to share the responsibilities of the 
resent crisis at home and in the colonies, with a view to 
at liberty to criticise the acts of the Regency and of its 
governments, and also to be in a — to take advan- 
tage of circumstances and of complications for the realiza- 
tion of the ideals of democracy after the close in some 
more of the civil war and of the strained relations wiih 
the United States—to use their own words. The other anti- 
y, the Carlists, were shown such favor in the 
tions by government and authorities that they secured 
several seats in Congress and Senate. This enabled them 
to air the factious and impudent pretensions of the party 
that cynicall y proclaims, at the end of the nineteenth cen, 
tury, that only the fear of aggravating the embarrassments 
of the country and government in the prese:* crisis, and 
thus incurring much unpopularity, induces the Pretender 
and his Carlists to condescend to refrain from bioodshed 
and revolutionary methods—t wice put into practice in the 
present century—to restore the theocracy, combined with 
deé&potic monarchy, which stunted the growth of this 
pation, and which were the principal causes of its decay 
in Europe and in the colonies, until the spirit of the 
made ag Progressists and Liberals turn a new Jeaf in 
1820, 1836, 1854, 1868, and in 1886, the stages forward in 
the movement of civilization avd progress that persisted 
despite temporary reactions. 

After having voted all the supplies and authorizations 
indispensable for aes on the colonial wars during 
a long recess, the dynastic oppositions— Liberals, Demo- 
crats, dissentient Conservatives—continue to observe tlhe 
national truce. They have only made their influence 
felt to push the government towards an understanding, 
friendly and honorable, with the United States and with 
their own colonies, under the auspices of a policy of co- 
lonial reforms sincere enough to satisfy the West Indies 
without impairing the rights, interests, and sovereignty of 
Spain. They so clearly gave the country and court to 
understand that they would volunteer to assist the Re- 
gent in doing so that Canovas had to elect to make way 
to let them carry out such a policy, or at Jast to under- 
take to carry it out himself, and thus are to admit 
that the war and repression policy patronized by himself 
and General Weyler had signally failed. In a statesman- 
like way Canovas made up his mind to reverse his policy— 
the traditional policy of Spanish Conservatives; and if he 
fails in his advances to the States and to the Cubans, the 
dynastic oppositions are ready to come forward to advise 
and defend the Queen Regent in what might be an hour of 
he for the institutions and for the country. Failure 
n the West Indies or in co hes Sap would test sorely the 
stability of the present régime. ‘The prevalent impression 
among the + athena op g classes is, however, that the loyalty of 
the great dynastic parties, the loyalty of the — navy, 
and authorities, the loyalty of the prelates, would suffice 
to preserve Spain from the lamentable consequences of 
any rash popular explosion of discontent that would sim- 
ply play into the hands of the advanced Republicans, and, 
what would be much worse, in the wake of the Republi- 
cans, afford a pretext for the Carlists to carry out their 
nefarious designs. The majority of Spaniards would not 
relish the idea of falling again into the bands of their ex- 
treme parties. Spain is not ripe for pure democracy, on 
Castelar’s own confession, or for self-government under 
republican institutions, because her people are still too 
much impregnated with Catholic and monarchical incli- 
nations and prejudices. On the other hand, Spain docs 
really not deserve the curse of a political and religious re- 
action such as Carlism would be, to the undoing of the 
gallant efforts of three generations, and to.check the prog- 
ress of a nation that bas shown ex!raordinary vitality and 
so many nubile and generous qualities—such energy in its 
past, under terrible disadvantages, that she need not de- 
spair of resuming some day her oli] place among the great 
powers of Europe. ArTuuR HovesxTon. 
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THERE ure always, gooduess knows, books; there are 
often, too often, pictures; there are sometimes even plays: 
und it would be easier in each case to stick to the ques- 
tion, were we likely never to meet such a happy anomaly 
as Mr. J. G. Marks's Life and Letters of Frederick .Watker 
—a work of which I might scarce find oceasion to speak 
should I regard its place only as that of a volume among 
volumes. This would be a pity, for I have read it with a 
pleasure to which the only drawback is a view of the 
difficulty of giving all reasons when so many are reasous 
of sentiment. The book is, at any rate, on its highly lib- 
eral scale, so full of interesting uction of Walker's 
work thut the kindly way to treat it is as a gallery, an ex- 
hibition, of which the voluminous ca consists of 
extracts from the artist’s correspondence. Mr. Marks is 
Walker's brother-in-law, and’ it is perhaps the added 
anxiety of relationship that has kept his biography back 
till twenty years after the death of the subject. That is 
indeed, in general, I think, an excellent time to wait—it 
tends su much to settle the question of particular urgency, 
Only the tone of commemoration, in this case, is advisably 
not the same as in that of « record more immediate. The 
twenty years, for Mr. Marks, have put his hero in bo fore- 
shortened perspective, and the light of the present is not, 
for him, the light of criticism. Let me hasten to add, 
however, that reader .ffected in a certain fond fashion 
toward that exquisite genius will not in the least regret 
these things. If such a reader cannot himself supply such 
criticism as the case may require, he will, I think, scarce 
be of a complexion to draw from these handsome pages 
the particular melancholy sweetness they are most capable 
of yielding. If the book is weak as a contribution to the 
‘history of art limbo!—it does profusely 
what it pretends—it rather clumsily, but very 7 re- 
constitutes an intensely attaching figure, a career short, 
rich and sad. 

Walker was, for that ‘tiiatter, not critical of himself—I 
mean he had none of the expression of it; and nothing is 
more curious, more replete with the lesson of the pure in- 
stinctivencss of genius, than—considering the noble deli- 
cacy of the work he produced—the absence in his letters 
of most reflections and questions, of anything like intellec- 
tual emotion. His talent was all his utterance and his 
success all his philosophy. I don’t mean by this indeed 
that his letters—all of the necessary order, and mainly to 
his homely and admirable mother—are not, in their young 
roughness and sweetness, very personal, articulate 
touching. They have the effect that the man evidently 
had in fite—they make us surrender to a . The 
charm, forall that he was essential] of the irritable race, 
was, to his contemporaries, irresistible, and the echo of 
it is a thing to gather, almost with piety, from the talk of 
those of his friends—they are, naturally, many—who still 
survive him. For one of these, not now a survivor, but, 
like himself, finally gathered in and niched, he waa, in 
memory, the embodiment of young distinction and young 
inspiration, as well as of the particular beauty of associa- 
tion that comes from early death. He was, in Du Maurier’s 
mind, a fixed image—almost a happy obsession. Ameri- 
can readers of the most circulated of novels needn’t be 
reminded of the’ part played by this vivid image in the 
text and the illustrations of Trilby, Very diminutive, of 
distinguished aspect, Walker was sensitive, unreasonable, 
lovable - pathetic, somehow, from the beginning, and 

et boyish and privileged to the end. For the rest —a 
arge remainder, his mass of exquisite production—Mr. 
Marks’s book reawakens much more our sense of what 
he had than of what he lacked. He had, above all, an 
extraordinary completeness; in the little full, composed, 
condensed dramatic world of which each of his pictures 
consists, it is curiously impossible to say that one element 
of interest or one kind of knowledge predominates. There 
are. so many kinds of knowledge and so many kinds of 
feeling, and the whole thing is so indifferent to the vulgar 
distinction between landscape and figures. Everything, 
in one of his ony. articulates, everything insists and 
conspires, and what everything — achieves is an 
effect of beauty and poetry peculiarly human. His taste, 
his sense of proportion were fortunately infallible, for 
the ‘‘story picture,” in England, had had a sufficient) 
a past. An exquisite English painter of English 
things, he was, in a word—one may say it in the full, 
present welter of the opposite wave—the most distin- 
guished product of which the age of expressionism was 


capable. 
fe is not, as we meet them, so easy to say of what ages 
Lord Leighton and Ford Madox Brown were the product, 


_ though each offers us the aid of a copious exhibition, the 


former installed at Burlington House this month past, 
the other, within a day or two, affronting the new 
and somewhat fierce light of the elegant Grafton Gal- 
leries. The honors are posthumous for both, but upon 
antecedents and, on the whole, with consequences 80 
different, that the contrast has an interesting vividness. 
I am fully conscious that Lord Leighton incurs a kind 
of wsthetic grudge by the mere occupation, for so 
many weeks, of those admirable rooms of the Royal 
Academy which are usually, in winter, given up to older 
names and sturdier presences. When the light is mild, 
the days short, the sounds muffled and the spectators 
few, the Old Masters at Burlington House, gathered won- 
drously from English homes, diffuse, in the quiet halls, 
from year to year, an effect that is half of melancholy, 
half of cheer, and that, if the programme varies, one rather 
resentfully misses. I am not less reminiscent of the splen- 
did obsequies, last spring, that at the time made us ask 
some of the questions of which the answer seems now to 
be coming in as ruefully as a shy child comes into a draw- 
ing-room. The day was suave and — congruous, 
somehow, with the whole ‘‘ note” of Leighton’s personal- 
ity. The funeral, in the streets cleared of traffic and lined, 
for the long e to St. Paul’s, with the multitude, had 
the air of a national demonstration, and under the dome 
of the great church, where all the England of *‘ culture” 
seemed ered, the rites had the impressiveness of a 
unive mourning. They formed a suggestive hour, 
none the less, for a spectator not exempt from the morbid 
trick of reflection. They were for all the world so like 
some immense committal of the public spirit, that it was 
impossible not to wonder to what it was this spirit com- 
mitted iteelf. Now that upwards of a year has come 
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oy the reply would appear to be—simply to nothing 
at all. 
_ The case bids fair—as far as we have got, at least—to 
offer promising material for at least one page of that his- 
—— the inconsequence of the mind of the multitude 
which has yet to be written, but for which, here and there, 
a possibly muniaca! student will be found collecting illus- 
trations. It always cores back, with the fluctuating for- 
tune of artist, uf author, of any victim of ‘* public atten- 
tion,” to the same, the eternal bewilderment: is the key 
to the evigma that there was too much noise pr new. 
or that there is not enough of it to-day? Lord Leighton’s 
beautiful house, almost immediately after his funeral, was 
offered as a memorial to the nation if the nation would 
subscribe to buy it. The nation, scarce up from its genu- 
flections at St. Paul’s, buttoned its pocket without so much 
as scratching its head. Since then his two sisters—one of 
them the accomplished Mrs. Sutherland Orr, friend and 
biographer of Browning—bave generously made known 
that they will present the house as a museum for relics of 
their brother if the public, in ite commemorative enthusi- 
asm, will collect the relics and keep up the establish- 
meént. Nothing is more presumable.than that the pub- 
lie will do ing of the sort. Small blame, however, 
to the persons who were misguided by the great show 
of homage and who must be now asking themselves 
what in the world it meant. They will scarce find an 
obvious answer, I think, in the fine vacant chambers of 
the Academy. It may probably, however, be figured out 
there—in the presence of so much beauty so little 
on, so much seeking, and, on the whole, so little find- 
g—that the lute ent of the institution was one of 
the happy celebrities who take it out, as the phrase is, in 
life. e. was generous to him, as nature had been, and 
he drank deep of what it can give. The great demonstra- 
tion last year was, like his peerage, simply a part of his 
success. It was not, as it were, of the residuum—it was 
still on the wrong side of the line. 

I know not how to describe better the Madox Brown 
exhibition—the only complete one of this painter ever 
held, I believe, in London—than by saying that it isan o 

rtunity for tic justice r tragically m , 

verything is there for it but justice herself: the reven 
of time somehow stops half-way. The career of the art 
was full of professional stumbles, and it is difficult not to 
see one more in this final miscarri Full of energy, 
passion and thought, he was, in his lifetime, appreciated 
neither by the public nor by the members of his own 
craft. The Academy rej him, “skied ” him, by his 
Own measure outra him, and he labored year after 
and poverty. He “met,” as must have 

n said, ‘no public want.” He would make no conces- 
sions and play no tricks, be was obstinate and rancorous, 
and he is so rare an example of popularity forfeited that, 
by every rule of the game, he should have-appeared to- 
rs in force only to confound the jons that mis- 
ged him, He is, however, not quite up to his part. 
sincerity that shines out in him lights up not only 
the vulgarity of his age, but too many of his own perver- 
sities and pedantries. A certain measure of redress he en- 
oys: his small but so interesting ‘‘ Christ washing the 
eet of Peter” is in the National Gallery, and the museum 
of the Louvre, which, I am told, coveted his still smaller, 
but so intensely queer and intensely charming ‘‘ 
and Juliet,” has accepted, as a legacy of the late Miss Ma- 
thilde Blind, a highly characteristic production. In the 
**Romeo. and Juliet,” painted with a childlike gaucherie, 
the motion as of a rope-dancer balancing, the outstretched, 
level, atiff-fingered hand of the young man who, calling 
time, tearing himself away in the dovelike summer dawn, 
buries his face in his mistress’s neck and throws his ill- 
shaped leg over her balcony—this little gesture of reason 
and n is the very ing of the picture. There are 
other things, like his ‘‘ Cordelia’s Portion,” which have a. 
little of everything, including beauty, but which are 80 
crammed with independent meanings as rather to be par- 
ticolored maps than pictures of his subject. Everything in 
Madox Brown is almost geographically side by side—his 
method is as lateral as the chalk on the blackboard. This 
gives him, with all his abundanee, an air of extraordinary, 
of invraisembladle innocence. The moral of it all seems to 
be that, as regards the question of success, the best Way 40 
fail to please is to fuil trying. Then the gods may come 
down. A case of poetic justice much more rounded was 
when, a fortnight ago, Mr. John Sargent was made an R.A. 
He may not indeed have tried too slavishly to please. On 
the other hand neither, at last, has he failed. 
Henry JAMES. 


A WHITE DAY. 


- Gray, tapering s half lost in swarming white. 
White roofs where fleeting eddies swirl and shift. 
White casements gathering each its sloping drift. 
A sound of sleigh-bells on the. muffled street— 


The scrape of shovels and the stamp of feet— 
A*half-lit day that fades to half-lit night. 
ALBERT BiaELow PAINE. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE ‘HOUSE-BOAT.* . 
Being some Further Account of the Doings of the Associated 
Shades, under the Leadership of Sherlock Holmes, Esq. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 
Autuor or “ A Hovuss-Boat on THe Srvx,” etc 


sy Peter News. 
Ill—THE.SEARCH PARTY 18 ORGANIZED. | 
J ELL, Mr. Holmes,” said Sir-Walter Releigh, 
; _after three rousing cheers, led ‘ by, Hamiet,: 
had been given wi 
spirits, ‘‘after this demonstration, in.,.your 
honor I think it is hardly necessary for me to.agsure-you 
of our hearty.co-operation in. anything you may .venjure. 
to suggest.. There, is still manifest, however, some desire 
onthe part of the ever-wise King Solomon and my-f 


for London; fromthe cigar end’which hold in-your 


“T can easily satisfy their curiosity,” said Sherlock 
* Begun in Haurse'’s No 9004 


§ better than: that, and.if you could summon Charon 
‘and ascertain whatihoats he has at hand, it would be for 


a 
io you deuce that Kidd hengalted. Sheed 
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Holmes, genially. ‘1 believe I have already proven that 
it is the end of Kidd’s cigar. The marks of the tecth 
have shown that. Now observe how closely it is smoked 
—there is barely enough of it left for one to insert be- 
tween his teeth. Now Captain Kidd would hardly have 
risked the edges of his mustache and the comfort of his 
lips by smoking a cigar down to the very light if he had 
had another; nor would he uuder any circumstances have 
smoked it that far unless he were passionately addicted 
to this particular brand of the weed. Therefore I say to 
ou, first, this was his cigar; second, it: was the last one 
he had; third, he is a confirmed smoker. The result, he 
has gone to the one place in the world where these Con- 
necticut hand-rolled cigars—for I recognize this 
as one of them—have a real popularity, and are therefore 
more certainly obtainable, and that is at Londow. You 
cannot get so vile a cigar as that outside of « London 
hotel. If I could have seen a quarter-inch more of it, I 
should bave been able definitely to locate the hotel itself. 
The wrappers unroll to a degree that varies perceptibly 
as between the different hotels. The Metropole cigar can 
be smoked a quarter through before ite wrapper gives 
way; the Grand wrapper | om as soon as you light the 
cigar; whereas the Savoy, fronting on the Thames, is sur- 
rounded by a moister atmosphere than the others, and, as 
a@ consequence, the wrapper will hold really until most 
people are willing to throw the whole thing away.” 

Te is really a wonderful art!” said Solomon. oJ 

“The making of a Connecticut Havana cigar?” laughed 
Holmes. ‘‘ Not at all. Give me a head of lettuce and a 
straw, and I’)] make you a box.” 

“I referred to your art—tbat of detection,” said Solo- 
mon. ‘ Your logic is perfect; step by step we have been 
led to the irresistible conclusion that Kidd has made for 
London, and can be found at ove of these hotels.” 

*‘And only until next Tuesday, when he will take a 
house in the neighborhood of Scotland Yard,” put in 
Holmes, quickly, observing a sneer on Hawkshaw’s lips, 
and hastening to overwhelm him by further evidence of 
his ingenuity. ‘* When he gets his bill he will open his 
piratical eyes so wide that he will be seized with jealousy 
to think of how much more refined his profession has be- 
come since he left it, and out of mere pique he will leave 
the hotel, and, to show himeelf still cleverer than his mod- 
ern prototypes, he will leave his account unpaid, with the 
result that the affair will be put in the bands of the police, 
under which circumstances a house in the immediate 
vicinity of the famous police headquarters will be the 
safest hiding-place he can find, as was instanced by the 
remarkable case of the famous Penstock. bond robbery. 
A certain church-warden named Hinkley, having been ap- 
— cashier thereof, robbed the Penstock Imperial 

nk of £1,000,000 in bonds, and fleeing to London, act- 
ually joined the detective force at Scotland Yard, and was 
detailed to find himself, which of course he never did, nor 
would he ever have been found had he not crossed my 

Hawkshaw gazed mournfully off into space, and Le 
Coq muttered profane words under his breath. 

‘* We're not in the same class with this fellow, Hawk- 
shaw,” said Le . “You could tap your forehead 
knowingly eight hours a day through all cternity with a 
sledge-hammer without loosening an idea like that.” 

: “* Nevertheless Pll confound him yet,” growled the 
— detective. ‘‘I shall myself go to London, and, ~ 

isguised as Captain Kidd, will lead this visionary on un- 
til he comes there to arrest me, and wheu these club menm- 
bers discover that it i¢ Hawkshaw and not Kidd he has 
run to earth, we'll have @ great laugh on Sherlock 

es.” 

**T am anxious to hear how you solved the bond-rob- 
bery mystery,” said Socrates, wrapping his toga closely 
about him and settling back agyinst one of the spiles of 
the wharf. | A 

**So are we all,” said Sir Walter. ‘‘ But meantime the 
House-boat is getting further away.” 

- “Not unless she’s sailing backwards,” sueered Noah, 
who was still nursing bis resentment against Sir Christo- 
pher Wren for his reflections upon the speed of the Ark. 

“What's the hurry?” asked Socrates. ‘I believe in 
making. haste slowly; and on the admission of our two 
eminent naval architects, Sir Christopher and Noah, neither 
of their.vessels can travel more than a mile a week, and 
if we charter the Flying Dutchman to go in pursuit or her, 
oan weg a her before she gets out of the Styx into the. 

itic.” 

** Jonah might lend us his whale, if the beast is in com- 
mission,” suggested Munchausen, dryly. ‘‘I for one - 
would rather take a state room in Jonali’s whale than go 
aboard the Plying Dutchman in. I made one trip on 
the Dutchman, and she’s warse than a dory for comfort; 
furthermore, I don’t see what good it weal te us to char- 
ter a boat that can’t land oftener than once in seven yeurs, 
and spends most of her time trying to double the Cape of 
Good Hope.” 

- “ My whale is in commission,” said Jonah, with dignity. 
** But Baron Muncbausen need not consider the question 
of taking a state-room aboard of her. She doesn’t carry 
second-ciass passengers, And if I took any stock in the 
idea of-a trip on the Biying. Dutchman amounting: to a 
seven years’ exile, I w cheerfully pay the Baron's ex- 
penses for a round trip.” | 

‘* We are losing time, gentlemen,” suggested Sherlock 
Holmes.. .‘* This is a moment, I think, when you should 
lay aside personal differences and personal preferences for 
immediatd action. I have examined the wake of. tlie 
House-boat, and I judge from the condition of what, for 
want of a better term, may call the suds, when she left 
ys the House-boat was making ten knotsaday. Almost 
qny craft-we can find suitably manned ought to be able 


ood. of.all concerned.” 


> 
a plan,” said Johnson. Boswell, see 
a will by,the assembled .you can find Charon.” : : 


- ¥1.am here already, sir,” returned the ferryman, rising. 
“* Most of my, boats have gone into winter quarters, your 
Honor. The Mayflower went into dry dock last week to 
be calked. up;.the-Pinga-and the Sunta Maria are slow 
and: y;,the Monger andthe Merrimac I haven't renlly 
rie is two: 

eupdpy mind whether-she lost 

or kept back by excursion steamers. Hence I really don’t 
know what I can lend you. Any of these boats I have 
named you could have had for nothing, but my others are 
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actively employed, and I couldn't let them go without a 
serious intérference with my business.” 

The old man blinked sorrowfully across the waters at the 
opposite shore. It was quite evident that he realized what 
a dreadful expense the club was about to be put to, and 
while of course there would be profit in it for him, he 
was sincerely sorry for thein. 

“T repeat,” he added, ‘‘ those boats you could have had 
for nothing, but the others I’d have to charge you for, 
though of course I'll give you a discount.” 

And he blinked again, as he meditated upon whether 
that discount should be an eighth or one-quarter of one 

r cent. 

“The Flying Dutchman,” he pursued, “‘ain’t no good 
for your purposes. She's too fast. She’s built to fly by, 
not to stop. You'd catch up with the House-boat in a 
minute with her, but you'd go right on and disappear like 
a visionary; and as for the Ark, she’d never do—with 
all respect to Mr. Noah.. She’s just about as suitable as 
any other waterlogged cattle-steamer’d be, and no more— 
first rate for elephants and kangaroos, but no good for 
cruiser-w6rk, and so slow she wouldn’t make a ripple high 
enough to drown a.gnat going at the top of her speed. 
Furthermore, she’s got a great big hole in her bottom, 
where she was’stove in by running afoul of—Mount Arrus- 
root, I believe it was called when Captain Noah went 
cruising with.that menagerie of his.” . 

‘* That’s an unmitigated falsehood!” cried Noah, angrily. 
‘‘This man talks like a professional amateur yachtsman. 


.~ He has no regard for. facts, but simply goes ahead and 


makes. statements with an utter disregard of the truth. 
The Ark was not stove in. - We beached her very success- 
fully.. I say this in defence of-my seamanship, which was 
top notch formy day.” 

“Couldn't sail six weeks without fouling a mountain- 

ak!” sneered Wren, perceiving a chance to get even. 

‘‘ The hole’s there, just the same,” said Charon. -‘‘ May- 
be she was a centreboard, and that’s where you kept the 
board,” 

‘“*The hole is there because it was worn there by one of 
the elephants,” retorted Noah. ‘‘ You get a beast like the 
elephant shuffling one of. his fore feet;up and down, up 
and down, a plank for twenty-four hours a day for. forty 
days in one of your boats, and see where your boat would 
be ” 


“Thanks, ? said Charon, calmly. ** But the elephants 
don’t patronize my line. All the elephants I’ve ever seen 


. in Hades waded over, except Jumbo, and he reached his 
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trunk across, fastened on to a tree limb with it, and swung 
himself over. However, the Ark isn’t at all what you 
want, unless you are going to man her with a lot of cen- 
taurs. . If that’s your intention, I’d charter her; the ac- 
commodations are just the thing for a crew of that kind.” 

‘‘Well, what do you suggest?” asked Raleigh, some- 
what impatiently. ‘‘You’ve told us what we can’t do. 
Now tell us what we can do.” | 


THREE ROUSING CHEERS, LED BY HAMLET, WERE GIVEN. 


: 


**T'd stay right here,” said Charon, ‘‘and let the ladies 
rescue themselves. That’s what I’d do. I’ve had the 
honor of bringing ’em over here, and I think I know ’em 
pretty well. I’ve watched ’em close, and it’s my private 
opinion that before many days you'll see your club-house 
sailing back here,with Queen Elizabeth at the bellum, and 
the other ladies on the for’ard deck knittin’ and crochetin’, 
and tearin’ each other to pieces in a conversational way, 
as happy as if there never had been any Captain Kidd and 
his pirate crew.” 

“« That suggestion is impossible,” said Blackstone, rising. 
** Whether the relief expedition amounts to anything or 
not, it’s good to be set going. The ladies would never 
forgive us if we sat here inaciive, even if they were capa- 
ble of rescuing themselves, It is an accepted principle 


of law that this climate hath no fury like a woman left to 


herself, and we’ve got enough professional furies here- 
abouts without our aiding in augmenting the ranks. We 
must have a boat.” 

“Tt ll cost you a thousand dollars a week,” said Charon. 

**T’ll subscribe fifty,” cried Hamlet. 

**T’'ll consult my secretary,” said Solomon, “ and find 


out how many of my wives have been abducted, and I'll 
pay ten dollars apiece for their recovery.” 


*«That’s liberal,” said Hawkshaw. ‘‘ There are sixty- 
three of ’em on board, together with eighty of his fiancées. 
What's the quotation on fiancées. King Solomon?” 

** Nothing,” said Solomon. ‘‘ They're not mine yet, and 


‘it’s their fathers’ business to get ’em back. Not mine.” 


Other subscriptions came pouring in, and it was not 


‘long before everybody save Shylock had put his name 


down for something. This some one of the more quick- 
witted of the spirits soon observed, and with reckless dis- 
regard of the feelings of the Merchant of Venice, began to 


eall: ‘Shylock! Shylock! How much?” 


The merchant tried to leave the pier, but his path was 
blocked. 

** Subscribe, subscribe!” was the cry. ‘‘ How much?” 

‘* Order, gentlemen, order!” said Sir Walter, rising and 
holding a bottle aloft. ‘‘ A black person by the name of 
Friday, the valet of our friend Mr. Crusoe, has just handed 
me this bottle, which he picked up ten minutes ago on 
the bank of the river a few miles distant. It contains a 


“bit pf paper, and may perhaps give us a clew based upon 


something more substantial than even the wonderful 
theories of our new brother Holmes.” 

A deathly silence followed the chairman’s words, as Sir 
Walter drew a corkscrew from his pocket and opened the 
bottle. He extracted the paper, and, as he had surmised, 
it proved to be a message from the missing vessel. His 
en with a smile of relief, Sir Walter read, 
aloud: 

** Have just emerged into the Atlantic. Club in hands 
of Kidd and forty ruffians. One bundred and eighty- 
three ladies on board. Headed for the Azores. Send aid 
at once. All well except Xanthippe, who is seasick in 
the billiard-room. (Signed) Portia.” 

Aha!” cried Hawkshaw. ‘‘ That shows how valuable 
the Holmes theory is.” 

“Precisely,” said Holmes. ‘‘No woman knows any- 
thing about seafaring, but Portia is right. The ship is 
headed for the Azores, which is the first tack needed in a 
windward sail for London under the present conditions.” 

The reply was greeted with cheers, and when they sub- 
sided the cry for Shylock’s subscription began again, but 
he declined. 

** 1 had intended to put up a thousand ducats,” he said, 
defiantly, ‘‘ but with that Portia on board I won't give a 
red obolus!” and with that he wrapped his cloak about 
= wh and stalked off into the gathering shadows of the 


wood. 

And so the funds were raised without the aid of Shy- 
lock, and the shapely twin-screw steamer the Gehenna 
was chartered of Charon, and put under the command of 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes, who, after he had thanked the com- 
pany for their confidence, walked abstractedly away, ob- 
serving in strictest confidence to himself that he had done 
well to prepare that bottle beforehand and bribe Crusoe’s 
man to find it. 

‘For now,” he said, with a chuckle, ‘‘I can get back 
to earth again free of cost on my own hook, whether my 
eminent inventor wants me there or not. I never ap- 
proved of his killing me off as he did at the very height 
of my popularity.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE PAST AND FUTURE OF MOUNT 
HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 


4 One unfamiliar with the history of the first plain, un- 


attractive-looking building of Mount Holyoke College, 
Massachusetts, would be astonished to learn what a hold 
it has on thousands of hearts. It is like the wt § picture 
of a young girl to her mother. To the maternal eye the 
, awkwardness, the plainness, and the angularity count for 
‘ nothing. Her daughter has developed into robust wo- 
. manhood, and she loves to contemplate the wonderful 
change. Such are the feelings of lovers of Mount Hol- 
yoke as they look at the picture of their beloved institu- 
tion, aged one in November, 1837, when Mary Lyon was 
j able to receive eighty pupils under its roof. : 
; De Tocqueville, visiting America about 
marked to a friend, If I were 
' rosperity and growing strength of the American ple 
{ attributed. I should reply, “Po the 
: superiority of their women.’” Mary Lyon, that noble ex- 
ample of American womanhood, showed her genius by 
grasping this truth, together with the belief that only 
with women educated to take their places by the side of 
men could our body politic attain a complete and full- 
| rounded development. She paid the usual penalty of 
: early believérs in great principles. She was misrepre- 
sented, she was ridiculed. she was allowed to perform un- 
aided labors that would have killed an ordinary woman, 
| But she lived to see a wonderful change. The demand 
a3 for entrance to hér institution became so great that in 
1841 the first building was enlarged to the south with.« 
part of the south wing. The great middle class, for whom 
+ . she labored, responded nobly in support of her seminary, 
and it became filled then with, and has continued to re- 
main full of, ** not the very rich, not the very poor, but of 
that great middle class which contains so much of the 
‘strength and power of the nation.” 
In 1853 the extension known as the north wing was 
built, and two hundred pupils could be sheltered. Later 
~- the south wing was extended, and an addition contain- 
ing the gymnasium and laundry was erected. By this the 
north and south wings were connected and the quad- 
rangle completed. It was this historic pile that was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 27th of last September—a great 
calamity surely to happen to any institution, and especial- 
: ly to one with such memories. But there was cause for 
a4 f, ratitude in that none of the new buildings, like Lyman 
Williston Hall, the Lydia Shattuck Hall for Science, the 
Observatory, and the Library, were destroyed. The sav- 
ing of was fortunate, as it was con- 
if nected with the main building by a covered passage, and 
| at one time it seemed impossible to save it. 

There is also matter for much congratulation in the 
bravery shown by professors and students under the 
trials which they are now forced to endure. It is not so 
surprising to find this spirit in the professors, but the 
students were not in any way behind. Many were their 
actmef self-forgetfulness. In many cases they lost entire 
winter wardrobes, and in other cases trinkets and furni- 
ture. The young ladies bore these losses not only with 
cheerfulness, but without repining, because they placed 
the loss to their alma mater so much above their own. 
Worthy of recall is the work of the untiring band who 
packed for removal the 15,000 volumes the Library con- 
tained when the safety of the building was despaired 
of, and when the heat must have made the work not 
alone trying, but dangerous. Many students now have 
to walk a mile and a half and two miles from boarding- 
houses to the college. This means hard work amid the 
’. storms and snow of a Massachusetts winter. 

But now as to the plans‘for the future. On Founder’s 
day, in November, 1896, Mrs. Edwin Atwell, president of 
the New York and Brooklyn Alumne, laid the corner- 
stone of Mary Brigham Hall. This is to be a dormitory 
accommodating between forty and fifty, and with parlor, 
dining-room, and various offices on the first floor. The 
funds for this structure have been raised by the Alumnz 
Association which Mrs. Atwell represented, in honor of 
the association’s first president— Mary Brigham, who 
would have been Mount Holyoke College’s first president 
had she lived. 

In the semi-centennial volume, under the head of 
** Trustees,” it is stated that Deacon Andrew W. Porter 
was on the first building committee, and continued to act 
in that capacity and as treasurer on the board of trustees 
during forty years. When any building or repairs were 

ing on, he used to drive from. his home in Munson on 

nday, and return Saturday, “‘ leaving hisown extensive 


this time, re- 


» + 


NEW DORMITORY, MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, 


business in other hands, providing his own conveyance, 
entertaining himself and horse, and making no charge.” 
When Deacon Porter died, in 1877, Mr. Williston, who 
came on the board in 1867, took up the te 
work that ‘‘ the very best man the storehouse of G 
could furnish” (as Miss Lyon said of her early friend) 
laid down, and by noble gifts and constant foresight and 
energy has shown himself a worthy successor. Mention 
should also be made of the work of Mrs. Williston, like- 
wise a trustee. 

Great patience and much discrimination are necessary 
for the wise ex iture of the limited funds at the com- 
mand of the college. To show that 7 are exercised, it 
is only necessary to give a few facts. The $10,000 of Dr. 
Pearson’s noble gift of $50,000 for building, which he 
kindly allowed the New York Alumnez Association to use 
to make up the amount lacking on the $30,000 the Mary 
Brigham Hall was to cost, has been restored to its giver, 
to be used as at first indicated, through the generosity of a 
New York friend, who gave the amount the latter part of 
last December. , third, and fourth, or Western— 
perhaps Pearson Halil—dormitories, and the Administra- 
tion Building are being erected from the insurance and 
Dr. Pearson’s gift. These four dormitories will accom- 
modate nearly 250 students. The style of architecture 
is Early En lish Renaissance. The architects are Mr. 
William C. ‘Brockles! , of Hartford, architect of Mary 
Brigham Haljl; Mr. C. Powell Karr, of New York city, 
architect of dormitories No. 8 and No..4, or Western 
Hall; and Messrs. Gardner, Pyne, & Gardner, of Spring- 
field, architects of dormitory No. 2 and Hall of Adminis- 


tration. 

The Hall of Administration, containing, besides offices, 
a chapel and secular audience hall, will stand where the 
burnt building did, except it will be a few feet farther 
back. Its frontage will be about the same. Mary Brig- 
ham Hall is to the south and east of the Administration 
Building, and will be the first to be completed, in April or 
May. Still further east, and in line with each other, will 
be dormitories No. 2 and No.8. These will have acapital 
outlook, for the land sloping towards the creek and lake 
will give a charming view of Goodnow Park on Prospect 
Hill. Western Hall will stand across the road from the 
main building, on the plot of ground formerly occupied 
hy the Allen cottage. 

ount Tom, over a beautiful stretch of country through 
which runs the Connecticut River. The ground has not 
been broken for Western Hall nor for the Administration 
Building, but in early spring work will be started, and 
by September, in time for the opening of the scholastic 
ay it is hoped all these buildings will‘ be completed. 

he Administration Building, the most important of the 
group now erecting, will be entirely of stone, and will be 
made up of two connecting buildings, that on the north 
containing the chapel, and the one on the south the admin- 
istration department. It will be some 150 feet long and 
100 feet deep. On the first floor are the reception-room, 
president’s room, and treasurer's raom. The main en- 
trance leads to a large hall with mosaic floor, finished 
throughout in quartered oak, which runs directly through 
the building. At either end are staircases. A side hall 
from the administration section leads to the chapel, and in 
the central tower is a common entrance leading both to the 
administration section and the chapel. The second ad- 
ministration story is given up to an assembly hall. When 
partitions are rolled back, a single room accommodating 
400 people is formed. In the third story are studios. 
The chapel, to the north of the tower, is entered from the 
front through vestibules, and at the south directly from 
the Administration Building, and there are two entrances 
at the east which lead to the campus in the rear. The 
auditorium, a Greek cross, is about 60 feet wide by 75 
deep. At the front is a gallery reached by two staircases 
in the towers flanking the porch. The east end contains, 
besides the platform, two anterooms with space for organ 
and the large ventilating shafts for the auditorium. The 
windows will be of stained glass. In the story below the 
chapel is a reading-room for the use of the students, a 
class-room, and half a dozen practice-rooms for the musical 
department. Of brown stone, with low arched entrances 
carved and moulded, with irregular outline and tower, the 
building in its general style will suggest the later Gothic 
work of the English university towns. 
_ While this appears to be a fine start towards rebuilding, 
it can readily be seen that it is only a start. The dormi- 
tories planned do not accommodate the number of stu- 
dents usually found at the college, to say nothing of the 
larger numbers that may be attracted to an institution 


It will command a fine view of- 
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entering upon a new and more comprehensive term of 
usefulness. Besides more dormitories, the college needs 
buildings for a gymnasium, reading - room, art gallery, 
music and for recitation-rooms. 

Mount Holyoke has a fine corps of professors, a band of 
earnest, devoted students, and among its trustees a trea- 
surer who is working hard to forward the interests of the 
college. It is hoped by those interested in the college’s 
future that the alumng will also do all in their power to 
advance the interests of their alma mater, and not fold 
their hands and content themselves with wishing the cause 
‘*God speed!” ‘ 

Queen Victoria celebrates this year the sixtieth year of 
her reign, as this college completes the sixtieth year of its 
existence. It is interesting to read the reply of her son, 
when questioned as to how she would like best to com- 
memorate the event—‘‘ By ee to benevolent institu- 
tions.” So it is seen that the desire to benefit and elevate 
mankind has come to be the ruling motive in the life of 
England’s sovereign. And this is the aim of Mount Hol- 
yoke College. There will doubtless be a loyal, —, and 
generous response on the part of her Majesty’s subjects, 
and surely the friends of the New England college will 
respond as nobly to the appeal that it makes to them, 


FILIBUSTERING IN FLORIDA. 
BY THOMAS R. DAWLEY, JR. 


THe most famous of the filibustering steamers are the 
Three Friends and the Dauntless, both mere et, ry 
tugs, but stanch and speedy. Capable of carrying but a 
few tons of cargo, with absolutely no passenger accommo- 
dations, one or the other of them slips from her moorin 
at the least expected moment, disappears; and then fol- 
lows the report of another expedition landed in Cuba. 
The Commodore, which recently sank off the Florida coast, 
also belonged to the fleet of Florida filibusters, and al- 
though the smallest and of the least value of the three 
boats, she served her purpose. Her last mission: before 
sailing on her ill-fated voyage to Cuba was to deceive the 
revenue-cutter Boutwell, which, led to believe that she 
was about to take an expedition, came up the St. John's 
River from Mayport to watch her more c one and thus 
missed the Three Friends, which actually the expe- 
dition, and proceeded to Cuba that very night. 

This expedition, the last made by the Three Friends, 
left Fernandina on the night of December 15. Just as the 
sun was going down on the afternoon of Christmas eve 
the missing vessel appeared at Key West. A crowd of 
people flocked to the wharf where she was making prep- 
arations to tie up, and in answer to the custom - house 
officer’s-call to know from whence she came and why, 
her captain replied, 

** From the Atlantic Ocean!” and ‘‘ to spend Christmas!” 

Simultaneously with the announcement of her sudden 
appearance at Key West was the report of the vessel’s 
having fired upon the Spanish at the mouth of the San 
Juan River, southern coast of Cuba. The siory was re- 
ceived with surprise, and has since been more or Iess dis- 
credited. Considering the sympathy that really exists 
throughout this country for the struggling Cubans, it has 
so far been impossible for our government to prove any 
violation of the neutrality laws. Every man who sails on 
one of the filibusters knows that he is a party to the of- 
fence, if there be any committed, and co uently he is 
protected by the court from giving any evidence which 
may tend to incriminate himself. Thus I am in 4 posi- 
tion to know that the Three Friends did fire upon the 
Spanish, while I am not in a position to prove it before 
a United States court. 

The fate of the Virginius and her unfortunate crew is 
too well impressed upon the minds of the captain and 
crew of one of these modern filibusters for them to think 
of being captured without their making some attempt at 
self-iefence, and only owing to the poor marksmanship of 
the Spaniards, and the final discharge of the figld-piece 
mounted upon the deck of the Three Friends, did the fili- 
buster make her escape. I suspect that the gun was 
mounted on the forward deck of the Three Friends with- 
out the = belief that it would be used at.all, but 
this time the Cuban artillery force was made up of an 
Irishman and an American, with a Columbian as com: 
mander. 

The coast seemed clear, and a boat was about to be low. | 
ered, when under the shadow of the mountain the out- 
lines of a Spanish vessel were discerned. Almost simul- 
taneously with its discovery there was a report, and a 
two-pound shot came whizzing over the Three Friends. 
The boat, which proved to be merely a launch, imme- 
diately sent up signal-rockets, which were answered by 
another vessel about the same size as the American. The 
two Spaniards started in pursuit, and the captain of the 
Three Friends signalled the engineer to give her full 
speed. On came the Spaniards, sending shot after shot 
over the vessel. 

_ Then Mike Walsh and an American by the name of 
Taylor got to work on the field-piece. They lost a few 
moments, as their officer, the Columbian, had put.a shell 
into the = without priming it, but Walsh signalled 
the captain to bring the Three Friends about so that he 
could get the range of one of the pursuing vessels. Then 
there followed what the negro cook describes as an explo- 
sion. The darkness turned toa fiery glow. Every win- 
dow-pane of the cabin was shattered. The cook, who was 
just stepping into the cabin, fell over his assistant with 


e cry: 
“T's full o’ bullets! They done got right ahead of us.” 
And the assistant moaned from his recumbent position on 
floor, ‘‘ Yes, Jim, dey done cotched dese niggers 
is time.” 

The chief engineer, who but a few hours before had 
been telling how he would like to get a chance at the 
Spaniards, tumbled down among his machinery, leaving 
the signal-bells to be answered by the oiler, who stood at 
his post. Cuban soldiers fell into the fire-room. from 
whence they were helped on deck by the firemen armed 
with pokers, while one of their number lay prostrate on 
the deck in a dead faint. The gun broke its lashings 
with ‘2 recoil, and stove a hole - the bulwarks of the 
vessel. 

The surprise and consternation attending this single shot 
from must have Seen by 

e enemy, for the Spaniards immediate! ve up the 
pursuit, and the American filibuster was slowed 20 go her 
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way without further molestation. Undoubt- 
edly the Spaniards felt ashamed of their 
cowardice, for in their report of the chase to 
the Captain-General they failed to state that 
they had either fired or had been fired upon. 
For my part, I do not see why there should 
be any case of piracy inst the Three 
Priende while the Spaniards refuse to admit 
that she fired pe them. 

After this affair, which has been called 
Cuba’s first naval battle, the expedition was 
taken back to American waters and landed 
on one of the Florida keys. The Three 
Friends then came into Key West, coaled up, 
and, in charge of a government officer, pro- 
cgeded to Jacksonville. Five days later her 
sister filibuster, the Dauntiess, slipped out of 
the St. John’s River, proceeded to No Name 
Key, and there took on board the stranded 
expedition. In the face of a violent gale the 
stanch little tug steamed into the Florida 
Strait, and for two days remained fairly at 
the mercy of the wind and waves. Cape 
San Anton was passed when more moderate 
weather was encountered, am! on the after- 
noon of the third day out the Dauntless came 
to an anchor in Corrientes Bay. The coast 
was desolate. Nota = human being to 
be seen on land nor a sail in sight. 

Boats were lowered, and immediate prep- 
arations began for oe thirty tons of 
arms and ammunition. There were thirty- 
eight Cubans to remain with the cargo. Many 
of these were in such a pitiful plight, after 
so many days of hardship, that they could 
scarcely lift a box of ammunition or pull an 
oar. Nevertheless, with the aid of the stal- 
wart negroes, the whole expedition was land- 
ed within two hours. 

By looking at the map of Cuba, it will be 
seen that this expedition was landed near the 
extreme west end of the island—that part of 
Cuba (Pinar del Rie) which Captain-General 
had a claims to have pacified. After the 
landing was made, every one on board the 
Dauntless was cautioned to keep the landing- 
place a profound secret, for the lives of the 
poor fellows who had been left behind de- 
pended upon it, as also the safety of the 
arms andammuuition. Thiswasdone. And 
now we read the Spanish report that an ex- 
pedition recently landed in Corrientes Bay, 
and ‘‘it is judged that this expedition came 
from the United States, by the American la- 
bels on the boxes strewing the beach.” Fol- 
lowing this is the report of the capture of a 
rebel hospital not far away. Those who 
have been in the Cuban war know what this 
means. 

There is one thing connected with filibus- 
tering that our people do not seem to under- 
sinnd, and that is, while Spain is exacting the 
utmost vigilance from us to prevent the land- 
ing of expeditions in Cuba, her own vessels 
ure usually at anchor in some safe harbor, 
and the sight of a Spanish man-of-war on 
the coast of Cuba is an exception to the rule. 
I once asked a — officer why such and 
such a war-ship had been so long at anchor 
in the bay of Cardenas., He answered, 

‘** Well, you see, it costs a great deal to 
move those vessels, so they remain in port 
most of the time.” 

Equally incomprehensible to the Spaniards 
is the utter incapability of our legal system 
to prove any violation of our neutrality laws 
by the alleged filibusters, which are known 
to land arms ammunition in Cuba. 
They do not understand the right which 
our Constitution gives a witness to refuse to 
give evidence which might tend to incrimi- 
nate himself. Such an admission before a 
Spanish court would entitle the witness to a 
life sentence in the Chaffarine Islands. 

In the State of Florida, where the most of 
these alleged expeditions are tried, there is 
scarcely an American who is not in sym- 
pathy with the Cuban cause ; and if for no 
other reason than a desire to see fair play, 
are many of our citizens willing to make 
sacrifice that the Cubans may obtain arms 
and ammunition with which to protect them- 
selves in their struggle against overwhelm- 
ing odds. 


CHILD CRIMINALS AND ‘THE 
“NEW JOURNALISM.” 


In connection with the recent discussion 
in Congress of the bill requiring that immi- 
grants shall be able to read, it is worth while 
to consider certain passages in the twenty- 
second annual report (lately. printed) of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. President Gerry, in the course of it, 
notes that child-criminals are increasing in 
New York, and that as a class they seem to 
have entirely ¢hanged. The larger number 
of them, he says, are children of newly ar- 
rived foreigners who are too poor and too ig- 
norant to take proper care of their families. 
Many of these children are intelligent, learn 

uickly to read, and seize on the most avail- 
able literature that offers. That is, of course, 
the penny newspapers, and they naturally 
prefer those with the most and liveliest pic- 
tures. What happens? Mr. Gerry tells. He 
says that children held for crime frequently 
compare their exploits with those chron 
in these newspapers, and that the officers 
of the Gerry society constantly report that 
‘‘very young girls who have committed 
grave immoralities give as a reason ‘the love 
of notoriety and a desire to see themselves 
illustrated in the newspapers.’” 
adds: 

I know of no more effectna) method of diverting the 

from the paths of virtue and common honesty 
than by continually saturating their minds with pru- 
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rient ideas, vicions stories, and tales of crime, in which | 

the criminal is pictured as a hero, and the narrative 

provokes inquiry from curiosity. Dime novels are bad 

enough, but the criminal news costs almost nothing to 

of the post and ignorant. The intelligent 
a e 

ther Dor believe it. 

In the face of these reports, and of facts 
under everybody’s observation, it seems 
doubtful whether, in New York at least, 
their who can read 
are necessa n a more advantageous posi- 
tion to be rapidly transmuted into good citi- 
zens than who cannot. However, it 
appears that their children learn to read very 
quickly anyhow, so that even illiteracy 
would not protect them long. 


RATTLETY-BANG. 
Ev'ry person who dotes upon racket and 


And who stentorophonic alarums enjoys, 
Who loves the guy sound of the cable-cars’ 


clang, 
Ought to dwell in the city of Ratilety- Bang. 


Oh, Rattlety-Bang is a clamorous town, 

Where ev'ry sound tries ev'ry other to 
drown, 

As the cabs and the trucks and the wagons 
go whang 

O’er the ‘Belgian-block pavements of Rat- 
tlety-Bang. 


There the milkman’s loud whoop, and the 
steam-whistle'’s shriek, 

Arouse you at daybreak, though (lumber 
you seek; | 

If you henrd yourself speak, it would give 


ou pang 
In tihe ear-splitting city of Rattlety-Bang. 


And when Sunday shuts off the wild street 
venders’ yells, 
You awake to the clangor and chiming of 


bells, . 

Which ring while they swing as in steeples 
they hang, 

To harden the sinners of Rattlety-Bang. 


On the: street, organs greet you wherever 


you go, 
There are ‘‘ L.” roads above, there are horse- 
cars below; 
In the house, your steam -heater goes jin- 
lety-jung— | 
Ob, it keeps your nerves jumping in Rat- 
tlety-Bang! 


But —— you love quiet, to get on in 
You must oo up the fight in the thick 
of the strife; 
So you fall into line with the rest of the 


ng, 
ant View your own trumpet in Rattlety- 
Bang. 


MRS. WINSLOW ’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success.' It soothes the child, softens 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the 
diarrhea. Sold by d sts in ever 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv. 

i 


SIEGERT’s—the only ANGOSTURA Birt- 


Dr. 
Ters. Itis useless to offer imitations.—{Adv.] 


Use BROWN’S Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 26 centsa jar.—{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Li” 


There are two impor- 
tant points of marked 
difference between 
SOZODONT and all 
other dentifrices : — 


1.—Its world-wide repu- 
tation 

2.—The combination of 
liquid and powder 
in one package. 


RECOMMENDED 
BY DISTINGUISHED 

. DENTISTS AND SOLD 
BY LEADING DRUG- 
GISTS NEARLY 
FORTY YEARS. 


A Sample for 3c., or complete 
package by mail or express, pre- 
paid, for 75c.; with Sozoderma 
| Soap(for the complexion), $1. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 247, N. Y. City. 
HALL @ RUCKEL, 
New York. /roprietors.’ 


SHORT STORIES OF | 
Romantic Adventure 


THE LAST RECRUIT OF CLARE'S. 
Being PassageS from the Memoirs of 
Anthony Dillon, Chevalier of St. Louis, 
and Late Colonel of Clare’s Regiment in 
the Service of France. - By S. R. KEIGHT- 


LEY, Author of *“‘ The Crimson Sign,”’ — 


etc. Illustrated. Post 8yo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, #1 50. 


The connecting link of interest in these short stories 
of romantic adventure is the Deny of a certain 
Anthony Dillon, late of Lord *s famous re t. 
Mr. Dillon is an Irishman and a soldier of fortune, and 
inclined to be garrulous and ever t 


times, but for that he tells his well. His 
ghtley, has done 


creator, Dr. Kei alread 
the field of historical Action. 4 


By Laurence Hutton 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF FLOR- 
ENCE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 

Following the same that he adopted in regard 

in London, 


to the points of literary in 
t volu 

‘palaces, and that have been made (a, 
re or men; a 

houses that have having shel 

tered men who were renowned for other 

ably espucci. 


A KENTUCKY STORY BY 


Eva Wilder Brodhead | 


BOUND IN SHALLOWS. A Novel. Il- 
lustrated by W. A. ROGERS. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. | 


depicted true w also 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


OKER'S 


Upheld 
Everywhere 


— 


White 


by Beautiful Women 


and purest Toilet Soap man ' 
Always ask for and insist upon having 


ed 


Rose Transparent 


Glycerine Soap. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS 


The —. awarded at the Paris 
Bxhibition 1889. 


| VELO 
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HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE | 


TOILET POWDER CEL. inventor | 


Rue deia Paris.— Cantion. None Genuine but those be 


the word “FRANCE” and the sigpatore CH. FAY 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 


Are the and the 
favorite of the refined 
Artist musical public 


NOS. 149 TO r155 BAST 14TH STRERT, NEW YORE wi 


similar sou 
THE “SOHMER”’ HEADS THE LIST 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 
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4 
in Shallows” has a curious psyche nterest. 
The hero has many amiable qualities, and is super- . 
ficially charming, but is wholly deficient in the moral KK 
sense. The wend is rapid in movement, and full of : 
that humor w is not far from pathos. ; 
| ah afpetizer and a 
moter of digestion. 
Ask your G _ Liquor Dealer, 
| 
’ 4 
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for it lasts B | | = 
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Try Pears’ Shaving Stick. 
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Those who lack vitality — the lan- 
guid, those suffering from some ac- 
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HARVARD AND YALE ARE RECONCILED. Yale will en- 
ter the Harvard-Cornell boat-race on the Hudson next 
June, and the alliance between the two great universities 
is restored in baseball, track athletics, rowing, and football. 

If, as partisans have claimed, Yale’s responsibility was 
the greater for the dissension of two years ago, which 
finally resulted in athletic separation, she has now made 
handsome reparation by waiving a time-honored prejudice 
against three or more cornered boat-racing, thereby 
met Harvard more than half-way in the peace -seeking 
overtures. 

Negotiations for a resumption of athletic relations have 
been making since Jast autumn, and ever and again frus- 
trated by the difficulty of reaching a rowing agreement. 


THE SITUATION WAS PERPLEXING. Harvard was bound 
to Cornell for a race on the Hudson this year. Yale pre- 
ferred the Thames, and was opposed to entering a three- 
cornered race, even assuming Cornell would consent to 
admit her. Harvard was willing to row Yale a separate 
race on the Hudson, but disinclined to row on the Thames, 
which meant subsequently transporting her crew to the 
Hudson for the Cornell race, or asking Cornell to shift her 
crew from the Thames to the Hudson for the race with 
Pennsylvania and Columbia, to which she was committed. 
Yale nally withdrew her objections to the Hudson, and 
then the difficulty arose of fixing a date for a separate 
Harvard-Yale race. Harvard found it impossible to row 
Yale within three weeks of the Cornell race, and Yale 
considered it equally impossible to meet Harvard so early 
in the season. Harvard offered to row Yale any time be- 
fore'the 14th of June, and Yale declined to row except 
between the 15th and 29th of the same month. 


YALE'8S OBJECTIONS TO ENTERING the Harvard-Cornell 
race were entirely rational. She did not assume Cornell 
an unworthy competitor; she did not pretend to dispute 
Cornell’s undoubted skill in eight-oared rowing, nor lay 
claim to supremacy in American university ro . Bhe 
did not even allege superiority for the Yale stroke over 
the remodelled Cornell stroke. Yale that the in- 
terest of her crew and of her alumni and under uates 
lay not in racing for the ‘‘ championship” of co “ge boat- 
ing, but in meeting Harvard, her natural rival. She was 
not disposed, therefore, to accept this year from Cornell 
courtesies to repay which in future years would discon- 
cert her boating sentiment and tradition. 

Harvard replied to this that unless Cornell was willing’ 
to admit Yale to the three-cornered race unconditionally— 
#. ¢,, without exacting or expecting a future meeting—Har- 
vard would neither ask Yale to enter that race nor refuse 
to meet her in other sports if she did not; but if Cornell 
was willing to admit Fale unconditionally for the single 
year, then the ibility offered of Harvard and Yale 

ing in the four sports, and Harvard, adhering to her 
— position supported: by captains and coac 
athletic committees, would i on a renewal of relations 
in all sports or in none. 

Cornell, as might be expected—for her sportsmanship is 
traditional—announced her pleasure in admitting, without 
a condition, Yale to the Hudson race. Yale, in a com- 
mendable display of sportsmanship and good judgment, 
accepted the situation. 

And so ends the story of the reconciliation. May an- 
other never be needful! Harvard and Yale should now 
enter into an agreement for ten, certainly not less than 
five, years. 


ALTHOUGH YALE I8 NOT COMMITTED TO and Cornell does 
not expect another meeting, none the less I am inclined to 
think we shall see other races, dual ones, between Yale 
and Cornell crews. 1t would not be surprising, indeed, if 
this Harvard-Yale-Cornell meeting leads to Harvard and 
Yale adding anotlier race early in the season to their re- 
spective calendars. Not as a regular fixture, perhaps, but 
as an occasional event. 

The three-cornered race on the Hudson for this year will 
probably postpone the pro American Henley week 
at New | ofien until ’98. e are all very much in favor 
of a racing week at New London similar to the one on the 
English Thames, but believe its success will be best as- 
sured by deferring its inauguration until the leading row- 
ing colleges of the country—Harvard, Yale, and Cornell 
—are in a position to give it unqualified support. This 
is not possible this year. 


THE RULE RECENTLY PASSED by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Golf Association defining the conditions under 


which aspirants for championship honors must qualify, - 


has been pretty thoroughly discussed among the ‘players. 
and the of opinion is that the standard 
has been placed too high. e all agree, however, that ' 
the step is in the right direction, and that some législation — 
on the subject is necessary to prevent a first-class event in 
amateur sport from degenerating into a kindergarten for - 
the exploitation of the duffer.. His presence has been for 

ears an power oy feature in the tennis tournament at 

ewport, swelling the tournament list to undue propor- 
tions, and ey the weeding-out process a long te- 
dious one. The duffer per se does not deserve and should 
not have any standing in a national event of any kind, 
and the only way to suppress him is to have a qualifica- » 
tion standard for all alike. Last July at Shinnecock there 
were eighty starters (too many), an if this year's meeting 
should go to an Eastern club, it is quite possible that there 
would be double that number to handle. Some standard 
is therefore a plain necessity. 


Two PRINCIPAL OBJECTIONS are > against the rule | 
as it stands, and“for convenience of discussion I reprint 
the resolution adopted by the Executive Committee: 


Members of clube belon ‘to this Association desiring to 
as competitors in the mre or cham ip crated mart 


have the of the club from which they enter ce 
handicap, if any, is not more then six strokes from for eigh- 
teen holes, Clabes belonging to this Association shall handicap their 
members on the following basis of scratch distances from tee to hole: 


Under 165 yards. 8 strokes. 
165 yards and ander B10. * 
810 yards and under 400 5 


ristown, 170, 178, 178, 179, 181, and 188. 
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A score computed under this arbitrary system is called 


the par score of the course, and differs from the Bogey 
score in that it takes no account of special difficulties, the 
lie of the land, or the specific character of the course. 
Distances between the holes is the only factor, and in 
theory the chances are supposed to equalize one another 
when spread over a series of nine or eighteen holes. Asa 
matter of fact, the par score does, in many cases, closely 


“approximate the regular club Bogey in the total number 


of strokes for the round. Bogey, at Ardsley, is 38, and 
.the.par score would be 89; at St. Andrews Bogey is 39, 
and the score 88. It would seem from these figures 
that a player has Virtually the same cliances against the 
par score as the established Bogey, and that the 
only question to be considered is that of handicap allow- 
ance. 

Bout NOW LET US TAKE two eighteen-hole courses, the 
Morris County and the Knollwood, and compare them ac- 
cording to this mechanical system. Any player who is fa- 
miliar with the two courses mentioned will agree with me 
in saying that the Knollwood round is the harder by from 
four to six strokes. In actual playing length there is not 
much difference, the Morris County course (as it stands 


at present) footing up 4257 yards, and the Knollwood 4466 


ards. The difference of 209 yards in favor of Morris 
inty need not be taken into account, seeing that it is 
distributed over a series of eighteen holes, but Enollwod. 
from the nature of its hazards and the character of its lies, 
is certainly the more difficult round. I have not at hand 
the figures for the two Bogey scores; but Harriman’s 84 
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the holes would be lost sight of in the effort to gain an 
extra stroke at every ible point; it would be the old 
game of |.-w.-l. and area under a new name. 

IT WOULD SEEM A SATISFACTORY SOLUTION of the prob- 
lem if the Association accepted the established Bogey scores 
of the several clubs as the basis of differentiation, und then 
determined upon a fixed handicap allowance as a basis of 
correspondence, It might be thought advisable to ap- 
point a special committee of the Association to revise the 
old and pass upon any new Bogey scores, and also to 
sanction any revision made necessary by changes or alter- 
ations in the several courses. But this Bogey in every 
case would stand as the established rating of the course, 
and the basis of all calculation and comparison. It 
would be, however, perfectly equitable for the Association 
to accept all the existing Bogeys as they stand, and to im- 
pose upon such a committee only the task of fixing the 
new or changing the old ones upon good and sufficient 
grounds. Upon these established Bogeys the Association 
would place its fixed handicap of six, ten, or twelve strokes, 
the actual figure to be decided from the general character 
of play throughout the country. © 


ANOTHER OBJECTION TO THE RULE as it stands is suffi- 
ciently obvious to every one. A bandicap of six strokes on 
a par score is too severe. At Shinnecock the par score is 
78. Add six strokes, and the eligibility limit is 79. At 
the meeting last year, out of the eighty men who entered 
in the double medal round, only one player (Whigham) 
returned a card under that figure. Comment is unneces- 


. 
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SOME NOVELTIES AT THE BICYCLE SHOW, NEW YORK.—Dzawn sr Tarran 


the best that has been done at Knollwood, while Ty 

scored 75 (in a private match) at Morris County, a dif- 
fefence in the amateur records of nine strokes. Again, 
both clubs held open tournaments during October, and 
the top scores (for two rounds, or 36 holes) ran as follows: 
At Knollwood, 182, 182, 185, 191, 194, and 197; at Mor- 
Of course this 
comparison is not a perfect one, since the list of players 
was not thé same; but Armstrong played in both com- 
petitions, making 197 at Knollwood, and 179 at Morris- 
town. It is enough to show that Knollwood is distinctly 


the more difficult course of the two. 


LET US CALCULATE THE PAR SCORES according to the 
distance schedule: 
MOBRIS COUNTY. 


Holes... 170 167 198 S07 297 S55 185 800 267 
144 888 159 15T 1983 198 190 170 

.. 67 2467 345 400 4295 246 196 150 817 
Holes.... 164 169 154 2ST 196 988 356 197 17% 


There is therefore a difference in the par scores of just 
one stroke in favor of Knollwood, which is absurd, and 
which seems to show that any ical rule of compari- 


' gon is an im bility. A golf course is not like a racquet 
and visi 


court, where e ng players may meet on virtual- 
ly the same terms; it has a distinctive character and a stand- 
ard of play that belong to it alone, and there is no com- 
mon standard of measurement between it and any other 
golf course. Onone course a score of 80.may mean first- 
class play ; on another the same of skill may be nu- 
merically ex pressed by a score of 85. And yet the par score 
in both cases may very possibly be the same. | 


THERE I8 STILL ANOTHER OBJECTION to any mechanical 
system. Given an established course that has upon it three 
holes of the following lengtha—164 yards, 308 yards, and 
447 yards; it would be a great: temptation to the green 
committee to move the tees back one, two, and three yards 
respectively, for these boles that are just on the border-line. 
The change would make absolutely no difference in the 
playing character of the course, but it would increase the 
mechanical par score by.the. res addition of three 
strokes. And again, in the laying out of new links, would 
there not. be a tendency under ruling for green com- 
mittees to cut their. pattern according to their cloth?. We 
should have all sorts of monstrosities in the way of holes 
unnaturally stretched out and shortened up for the sake of 
the biggest possible par score. The nates character of 


,D.,E., and F. of the Blues win over their op 


sary; on such a basis the entries for this year’s meeting 
could be counted upon the fingers of one. hand. With 
the Baltusrol limit at 73+6—79, the Shinnecock at 73+ 6— 
79, the St. Andrews at 76 +6—82, the Morris County at 73+ 
6=79, and the Knollwood at 74+6=—80, it is doubtful if 
there would be more than one or two to qualify out of the 
whole batch of native players. For example, 82 at St. 
Andrews has never been beaten by an amateur, and only 
equalled once. These scores belong in the professional, 
and not in the amateur class, and whether par or Bogey 
is adopted as a basis, the fixed allowance must be increased. 


ONE SUGGESTION HAS BEEN MADE Which the Associa- 
tion would do well to consider. It is the question of 
scoring in team matches, and it has been the subject of 
much discussion among English golfers. Under the pres- 
ent system all the players must negotiate the full course 
(match play), and the entire number of holes won or Jost 
by each man appears in the score. The obvious objec- 
tion is that a team may lose a large majority of the jndi- 
vidual matches and yet win the team match. The follow- 
ing is perhaps an extreme, but not at all improbable casc: 


A. of the Red team beats A. of the Biue team by six up. 
nents 
of the Red team by one hole each. The score wiil then 
stand—Red, 6; Blue,5. The Red team has lost five out 
of six matches, and yet the team victory is awarded it. 
And it constantly happens that a team muy lose a ma- 
jority of the single games and yet win the match. 


A reasonable solution of the problem would be to rule 
that each match should count by itself as one point, and 
that the bye-holes (if any) should be played as new and 
distinct games, and count as half a point to the side that 
scores them. As the whole — of the team match is to 
decide team and not individual superiority, it would cer- 
tainly seem that this plan would give more satisfactory re- 
sults than the old method. Another point in its favor is 
that it adds a new interest to the contest. A player may 
lose his match and yet win his bye, or rice versa, and there 
could be no letting up or playing off at any stage in the 
struggle. 


Tue NaTIonaL LAWN-TENNIS A8SsOcIATION has issued 
its — ranking and handicapping of the players of 1896 
as [olows: 


Class narter fifteen).—R. D. Wrenn, W. A. Larned, C. B. 
Neel, and F; H. 
Clase 2 (scratch).—E. P. Fischer, G. L. Wrenn, Jan., and R. Stevena, 
Clase 8 (one-quarter fifteen).—M. D. Whitman, L. E. Ware, G. P. 
Afteen) W J. P. Paret, J. Terry, J. F. 
Talmage, Jun., and G H. Miles, 
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Class 5 rane fifteen).—G. W. Lee, J. D. Forbes, W. M. 


Scudder, and J. C. ‘ 
“Clase 6 (fifteen).—D. F. Davis, Ul. Ward, R. P. Davis, W. A. Bethel, 


C. P. Dodge, J. C. Davideon, and A. P. Hawes. 
Clase 7 fatten and one-quarter).—C. Cragin, R. Fincke, R. H. Carle- 
ton, Y. M. Edwards, and H. E. Avery. 

IN THE COURSE OF TEN YEARS’ uninterrupted study of 
college athletics, I have never approached a situation with 
so many confusing elements as presented by the discord 
in central New York over the proposed organization of a 
new governing league. It is a situation so perplexing 
that only the utmost intimacy with past history and its 
record of internal disturbances could put one in position 
to discuss it intelligently and justly. The lack of such 
‘intimacy, which one not directly concerned in the manage- 
ment of the institutions could hardly be expected to have, 
and the remembrance of many noisome athletic scandals 
that have come from that section, betrayed me three 
weeks ago into « misinterpretation of Syracuse and Roch- 
ester’s opposition to the new league. Since then I have 
obtained all the facts from both sides, and been given the 
opportanity of studying the constitutions of the old Asso- 
ciation and the proposed new league. 


BRIEFLY STATED, IT APPEARS TO BE A CASE in which 
either side, meaning well, has yet erred in not giving 
due consideration to the needs and sentiments of the 
other. And perhaps the projectors of the new league are 
the greater sinners. 

There is no doubt that under the old Association distor- 
tion of athletic ethics had, in times past, been frequent 
and disturbing; it is equally undeniable that in Novem. 
ber, 96, when the discussion of a new league was rife and 
its formation pending, the constitution of the old Associa- 
tion needed revising. 

So far the scheme of a new and clarified league was 
commendable. It failed of worthy eventuation when its 
projectors declined the invitation of Rochester and Syra- 
cuse to rejoin the old Association, and ignored the prom- 
ises of these two universities, whose athietic conduct for 
at least a year past should have been a sufficient guaran- 
tee of their honorable intentions, to amend the constitution 
of the old Association sufficiently to cover all desired and 
needed reforms. 


BEFORE GOING DEEPER INTO THE SUBJECT, however, I 
wish to deplore the very harsh and, so far as I know, un- 
just criticisms in the Rochester and Syracuse newspapers 
directed at the new league representatives of Union and 
Hamilton colleges. From neither Hamilton nor Union, 
directly or indirectly, have come to me charges of profes- 
sionalism or dishonesty — Syracuse or hester, or 

ork university. Moreover, no 

charges of present professionalism were made in this De- 

rtment. Syracuse and Rochester were criticised for 

locking a reform movement which unquestionably was 

desirable—a criticism which certainly seemed pertinent in 

the absence of information of their signified intention to 
revise the old Association constitution. 


A LITTLE HISTORY I8 NEEDFUL to a thorough under- 
standing of the situation. The New York State Inter- 
Collegiate Athletic Association was organized so long ago 
as 85 by Syracuse, Rochester, Union, Hamilton, Hobart, 
and Colgate, but prior to’93 collegiate athletics were sole- 
ly under student management, the faculties taking little 
or no interest in them, and the condition was very im- 
pure. Professionalism in athletics and arrogant frater- 
nity spirit went hand in hand. The Association evinced 
no concern for wholesome sport, and beyond holding an 
annual track-athletic meeting, did nothing to warrant its 
existence. At that time Syracuse and Hamilton were the 
most promineut in athletics, and the pennant usually lay 
between them. I might cite individual instances of de- 
flection from athletic ethics, but it is not my purpose to 
go into such detail. 

The first effort for reform came in '93, when the Sy- 
racuse faculty appointed a committee to investigate the 
causes responsible for this state of affairs, and subsequent- 
ly published a statement of principles seeking reform 
of abuses. This resulted in the adoption by Syracuse 
of resolutions looking to the active supervision of ath- 
letics by the faculty—and the good work began. But 
abuses were hard to eliminate and athletic managers diffi- 
cult to control,and the reform made way slowly. With 
the introduction of a faculty system of control, and the 
awakening of a more wholesome spirit at Syracuse, that 
eet yrs A assumed the lead in the more healthful move- 
ment making in central New York, and became the back- 
bone of the Association. 


IT WILL BE INTERESTING to learn how the old Associa- 
tion at this time - provided for the needs of the hour. 
Under Article X1., Section 1, of its 94 rules, I find, 


Any regular student who has pursued a course of study for ninety (90) 
days immediately preceding the aunual field-day in any of the col- 
leges composing this Association shall be entitled to contest in the 
anuual field meetings. 


Thus we see that in 94 a student need not be even an 
amateur to be eligible to the contests of the Association, 
except as provided in the very general aud loose way set 
forth under Article VI., Section 7: 


The rules governing the field meetings of this Associaton shall be, 
in all cases not provided for in this Constitution, those of the National 
Association of Amateur Athletes of America. 


It must be remembered that this Association did not in 
any way govern any branch of college sport, but track 
and field athletics, and there is little wonder, considering 
the general ethical ignorance and indifference, that ‘‘ ring- 
ers” ruled and hirelings flourished. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of this Association in 95, 
with all the age age still in membership, including Union 
and Hamilton, Mr. George H. Bond, of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, introduced the first proper definition of an amateur 
in the following resolution, which was adopted as Sec. 2 
of Article XI. 


No professional athlete shall take part in any contest of this Associ- 
ation, nor shall any contestant of any college be paid or receive, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any money or financial concession or emuolument, 
as present or past compensation for, or as a prior consideration or in- 
ducement to contest, whether the same be received from or paid by or 
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at the instance of the college association, athletic committee, faculty 
of such college, or any individual whatsoever. 

Furthermore, no one shal! be eligible to take part as a contestant 
in any,championstiip games of the Association who is not a (boua fide) 
student of the college on whose team he contests, matriculated for the 
current college year, and ,regularly receiving a course which requires 
his attendance upon at least ten lectures or recitations a week. 


This was the rule in force when last autumn discussion 
of a new league was entered upon. 


THE OBJECTIONS TO THE ASSOCIATION RULES as they 
were up to two weeks ago may be briefly stated as 
follows: 

(1.) There were in reality three separate leagues,— 
one each for baseball, football, and track athletics. 

(2.) They were managed solely by undergraduates. 

(3.) No scholarship standard was provided. 

(4.) No restriction on the number of years a man could 
represent one university. 

Besides these objections, the football and baseball leagues 
were practically moribund, if indeed not dead. 

This was the situation when, last October, a faculty con- 
ference, at which all the central New York colleges were 
represented, was held at Syracuse, for the purpose of 
agreeing upon a common scholarship standard for ath- 
letes, number of hours attendance at recitations and lec- 
tures required of students, and for an informal discus- 
sion of the athletic question from the faculties’ point of 
view. Nothing was said at this meeting definitely about 
reorganization of the old Association, or the organization 
of a new one, but it seemed to be the sentiment of the 
meeting that harmonious effort for pure sport could best 
be assured by ignoring past differences. Subsequent 
meetings developed a differentiation in opinions, in which 
Syracuse and Rochester were arrayed against the others, 
ov number of hours a week to be required of students. 
It was shown that the courses varied to such an extent 
that an extreme rule in either direction would not put all 
the institutions on an éven footing. This was the time when 
the variations of Syracuse and Rochester should have 
been taken into consideration, and the scholarship stand- 
ard placed accordingly. At the fourth meeting, Novem- 
ber 28, 96, a new league was proposed, and the following 
rules adopted to govern eligibility in all branches of ath- 
letics : 

1. Competitors must be regular students, c.ndidates for degrees, or, 
if special students, must be taking uot less than twelve hours of reci- 
tations per week. : 

2. Students having more than two-term conditions will not be al- 
lowed to compete unless the faculty of his college certifies to the ad- 
‘visory buard that he is properly qualified. 

8 The Moit Haven rule on professionalism. 

4. No student shall be allowed to compete in the same branch of 
athletics for more than four years, whether he changes from oue col- 
lege to another or not. 


Now IN THE MEETING at which these rules were adopt- 

ed every one of the six colleges was represented by three 
delegates—a faculty member, an alum@us,.and an under- 
graduate—which made eighteen delegates in all. 
absurdity of the charge that Union and#¢Hamilton with 
their six delegates ran the meeting on a “cut and dried 
programme” is therefore apparent. But it is a fact that 
the projectors of the new league created some doubt as to 
a desire for wholesome sport -being their sole reason for 
wishing a new league, by ignoring the statement of 
Rochester and Syracuse that the old Association rules 
would be amended satisfactorily and needed reforms in- 
stituted if Union and Hamilton would rejoin it. 
’ Rochester and Syracuse further declared their belief 
in rules that would apply to the eligibility of candi- 
dates to teams in all sports, but thought the scheme of 
one league having the active management of all sports 
with schedules, etc., would be too unwieldy. Certainly 
a tenable objection. Notwithstanding these representa- 
tions, however, the convention by a close margin voted to 
form a new league, to come into existence when four 
colleges agreed on aconstitution. Rochester and Syracuse 
delegates, being bound by instructions, declined to commit 
their colleges, even provisionally, to the new league, and 
offered to withdraw, but were invited to remain and help 
draft an outline for a constitution, which they did. 

Both Rochester and Syracuse opposed the twelve-hour 
limit, because it would work an injustice to their stu- 
dents in many courses—music, architecture, science, etc. 
Rochester wanted eight hours asa limit, but was willing to 
go into the new league at ten. Syracuse was also ready 
to join with the limit fixed at ten hours. Considering 
the limit in the Intercollegiate Association of America 
to be only five hours (entirely too low, however)—the 
request of Rochester and Syracuse was reasonable, al- 
ways, of course, taking into account the difference between 
their curriculum and those of the other central New York 
colleges. 


NoT TAKING THESE DIFFERENCES into consideration 
was the second blunder the projectors of the new league 


e. 

It seems to me that Syracuse and Rochester should have 
been given great consideration, since they were alread 
known to be in sympathy with wholesome sport, and eac 
thoroughly organized to that end. Rochester has two 
governing committees: an Advisory Committee of five— 
three alumni members, elected one each year by the alum- 
ni, and two faculty members, appointed annually by the 
faculty—and an Executive Committee of the students, one 
member from each class, and the president, vice-president, 
and treasurer of the Students’ Association. The joint 
committee constituted of these two committees sitting to- 
gether is the final governing body; and as the vote is by 
committees, and the Chairman of the Advisory Committee, 
who presides, casts the deciding vote in case of a tie, the 
Advisory Committee is practically the responsible body. 
It passes upon all athletic elections of captains, managers, 
etc.,and with the captains and coaches selects the teams. 
No election is valid unless ratified by this committee. The 
Executive Committee attends to the immediate details of 
college athletics, subject to the advice and control of the 
joint committee. 

The general controlling athletic committee of Syracuse 
consists of sixteen members, which, for the purposes of 
ee management of football, baseball, and track ath- 

tics, are divided into active subcommittees. The Gen- 
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eral Committee takes in as associate members the managers 
and captains of the several teams, and these are also en- 
titled to a place on the sub-committee governing their re- 
spective sports. Incidentally—because I doubt if it is 
enerally known—Syracuse has four colleges (liberal arts, 
a arts, medicine, and law) and 1140 studenis. It has 
also a fine athletic field, with a grand stand that accom- 
modates 1500 people, a gymnasium, and a baseball cage. 


IT 18 THEREFORE EVIDENT that the projectors of the 
new league, always assuming their sole wish to be har- 
monious effort for healthful athletics, made their first 
error ib not accepting the invitation to rejoin the old As- 
sociation and pursue reform in thut direction; and that 
their second error, in holding to the twelve-bour rule de- 
spite the representations of Syracuse and Rochester, was 
fatal, since it defeated the very purpose for which they 
were striving—+. ¢., united effort for the common good. 

Rochester was ready to co-operate with the new league 
if the hour limit was placed at ten, and so was Syracuse. 


ALL THIS EVIDENCE GOES TO SHOW that the objections 
of Syracuse and of Rochester to joining the new league 
were not based on attachment to the old Association, but 
on dissatisfaction with the rules adopted by the projectors 
of the new league at Utica, November, 96. In fact, in 
mass-meeting (before November, '96,) Syracuse passed a 
resolution favoring entering the new league. 

Furthermore, until this dissension was commented upon 
in this Department three weeks ago, there was not even a 
suggestion heard in central New York that Hamilton and 
Union were “ dictating” to Rochester and Syracuse, or to 
avy of the other colleges. If the new league had not un- 
wisely clung to the twelve-hour rule, it would have been 
formed by now and in active service. It is well for those 
who are exploiting themselves through the columns of 
the local press to bear these facts in mind. The original 
intentions of the new league sponsors were honorable and 
highly commendable; they failed of reaching the end in 
the way they proposed, but they have succeeded in arous- 
ing the old Association to greater activity in legislating 
for wholesome sport. So, after all, the sportsmen of cen- 
tral New York are their debtors. 


WHETHER BECAUSE OF THE AGITATION created by the 
discussion of the new league or as the result of internal 
pregression, nevertheless the old Association, about two 
weeks ago (January 29,97), met in Syracuse and amended 

., to read as follows: : 


A person, in order to be considered eligible to compete on any of 
the athletic teame within the jurisdiction of this Association, must be 
an amateur athletic under the definition promuigated by the Iutercol- 
legiate Association of Amateur Athletes of America. 

He shall further be a regularly enrolled student in a college of this 
Association, taking a course involving ten hours recitatious or lec- 
tures a week, since the previous October 15. 

No member of any team shall be paid or receive directly or indi- 
rectly any money or financial concession or emolument as a present 
or part compensation for, or as prior consideration or inducement to 
contest, whether the same be received from or paid by or at the in- 
stance of the college association, athletic committee, faculty of such 
college, or any individual whatscever. Nor shall any one represent 
his college more than four (4) years in any branch of athletics. 


Beside which, it was agreed that when the consent of 
the colleges is obtained, this definition is to be applied 


also to baseball and football teams, and ‘‘shall be so 


specified in the revised constitution.” 

It was further provided that all the offices of the Asso- 
ciation be opened to faculty, alumni, and undergraduates 
(undergraduates only having-heretofore been elected), and 
hereafter an athlete whose status is questioned must fur- 
nish his personal affidavit in addition to a faculty guar- 


antee. 

Thus the old Association has fulfilled the promiscs of 
revision made by Rochester and Syracuse last autumn, 
and put forth a constitution which we criticise in but two 
particulars. Section 2 of Article I. should be amended tu 
convey the Association’s intention of-ruling ethically for 
all sports, and another section should be added to Article 
XI., forbidding a student who has two conditions from 
representing his college on any team, or being a candidate 
for any college team while so conditioned. 


I HAVE NoW, | THINK, followed this somewhat intricate 
discussion through its important phases from the first to 
the last. It may not have appealed to the general reader. 
and yet there is a principle involved that affects college 
sport every where. 

There remains now only to sum up the case. Here are 
six colleges in central New York, all of them undoubtedly 
loyal to the cause of healthful athletics. All of them have 
belonged and four of them are present members of an As- 
sociation formed in 1885. The two not now members 
were retired from this Association because of their own 
transgressions. In a meeting at which all six of the col- 
leges are represented the rules of this Association are de- 
clared unsatisfactory, and a majority declares for improved 
rules. This improvement is promised by the leading 
members of the Association. Pending the final organiza- 
tion of a proposed new league, these improvements are 
made by the Association. 

That, it seems to me, is the situation, shorn of its side 
issues. 

Now what is the obvious course of the reformers—for 
Jet us so call the new league projectors. The chief end 
for which they contended—improved rules—hus been at- 
tained. No good can result from a division of the six col- 
leges into two leagues. The improved rules of the Asso- 
ciation are better, all things considered, than those pro- 
— for the new league, as the ‘‘ condition” rule of the 
atier was nullified by the provision tacked on about fac- 
ulty certificate of qualification. Manifestly, the course of 
the projectors of the new | e, if we are to have con- 
vincing evidence that their real interest is in wholesome 
sport, is to abandon the new scheme, and join the Associa- 
tion in a harmonious effort for healthful athletics. 

Let the hatchet be buried. I would suggest that the 
Association officially invite Union and Hamilton to mem- 
bership. Unless 1 am greatly mistaken the invitation will 
be accepted, and such a union effected for wholesome 
sport as will reflect lasting credit upon the colleges of 
central New York. 

CasPaR WHITNEY. 


“PONY TRACKS.”—Written and Illustrated by Frederic Remington.—8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00,—Full Leather, $4 00.—Harper & Brothers. 
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Charles Dudley Warner’s Library 


Last month we were able to commend 
ga reservation the general design, meth- 
od, and scope of Charles Dudley Warner’s 
new Library of the World's Best Literature. 

Upon most careful examination we found 
that it made good its name; that it did, in 
fact, take the place of whole libraries of 
scattered volumes and put the reader in 
possession of the best of all that has been 
written, in every age and country, since 
writing began. 

In looking through one of the earlier vol- 
umes, our eyes lit, by a mere chance, on the 
statement that Aristotle's collection of books 
was ‘‘perhaps the first considerable private 
library in the world,” and we could hot but 
reflect on the unfailing love of books in man, 
since here were we, nineteen hundred years af- 
ter Christ, examining a work just come from 
the press to meet the very same desire for a 
collection of the world's best literature which, 


four hundred years before Christ, moved Ar. 
istotle to the expenditure of a considerable 


fraction of a handsome inherited fortune. 


And this pleasant bit of information, by 
ts 


the way, is typical of the whole work. 
a articles are not the «dry statis- 
tical skeletons of the ordinary encyclopedia, 
but convey lively impressions of each sub- 
ject. For instance, the paper on Aristotle, 


written by Professor Thomas W. Davidson, an . 


eminent Aristotelian scholar, re-creates him 
juto » man; one who, if you should cut him, 
would bleed; one who led a life of real in- 


And this suggests a mention of one of the 
special values of the work. It affords a gen- 
eral prospect of the whole field, which is al- 
ways a prerequisite of intelligent mastery of 
any special province, and for those who care 
to go beyond, it is the most agreeable and 
also. the most trustworthy guide to each spe- 
cial po and prepares the way to most 
intelligently and thoroughly cover it. Con- 
sequently it is just as useful to the most ex- 
acting student of books as to those who read 
for entertainment, or to acquire general lit- 
erary culture. 

In illustration of the infinite variety of the 
Library, its provision for every taste and 
mood, let us make a rapid survey of the 
contents of only a single portion of the work. 
In the first volume, only a part of the letter 
‘* A” is covered, but see what a sweep and 
multifariousness that one volume presents ! 
It opens. with a delightful account of the 
historic lovers Abélard and Hélofse, with 
typical letters of each, and the famous ‘ Ves- 
per Hymn” of Abélard. Here we are mak- 
ing an acquaintance with the close of the 
eleventh and the opening of the twelfth 
century. The very next subject, Edmond 
About, the author of so many well-known 
tales, transports us to the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Then follows a chapter 
on the general subject of Accadian - Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian literature, with an ac- 
count of the most recent discoveries at 
Babylon, the names of individual authors in 
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cidents, which it is a pleasure to read about. 
And then, when your interest in the man is 
thoroughly warm, and you feel that you 
would like to know something of his ideas, 
you have laid before you the best that sur- 
vives to us of of his writings, including the 
one poem of his we have—the noble “Hymn 
to Virtue.” Thus in scarcely an hour's read- 
ing, and reading, too, of the most entertain- 
ing kind, we make an acquaintance quite suffi- 
cient for all the needs of general culture 
with one of the master-spirits of the world. 

But Aristotle, however entertainingly 

resented, may seem to some readers pretty 
far away, ‘and they would like assurance of 
something nearer. Well, then (and we 
choose quite at random), here is Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, an Amercan poet and story- 
teller of our own time, and of whom all 
know something. A sketch of but three 
pages gives us a complete, vivid impression 
of the man, and fixes for us his place and 
purpose in literature. Some thirty pages 
more supply us with excellent specimens of 
his stories and thirteen of his choicest poems 
in full. We doubt if one could gain any 
juster notion of the man and his writings 
than is bere presented, but if one wished to 
make a particular study of Aldrich, and to 
come to know him down to his last expres- 
sion, he could introduce himself in no — 
wise so pleasantly and simply to this lar 
enterprise as by first reading the Ald ch 
section of the ‘* Library of the World's Best 
Literature.” 


of the Greek 
| greatest 


this far-off age being quite lost. This is the 
oldest literature thus far recovered, and | 
older will probably never be found. It is in- 


scribed mainly on tablets which it bas taken . 


years of excavation to discover and years of 
scholarship to decipher and translate. The 
best of it is given here, translated especially 
for the Librar ry into admirable English. 

The turn of a leaf brings us back from 
old, half-buried Assyria to new America, 
presented in the person of one of its noblest 
and most gifted dames, Abigail Adams. 
Along with an interesting sketch of Mrs. 
Adams’s life and character, by Lucia Gilbert 
Runkle, is given a generous selection from 
those enduring letters she wrote to her hus- 
band and other members of her family. 
Other Adamses follow, for it has been a 
great name in oratory and politieal litera-' 
ture: Henry, the well-known American his- 
torian ; John, the second President of the 
United States, and John Quincy, the sixth 
President of the United tes. Finally, 
we have Sarah Flower Adams, who Wrote 
‘“* Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

Then we come to 
pen language flowed in its freest and most 
genial phrases. The most delighiful of 
Addison’s immortal essays are reproduced : 
Sir Roger de Coverley at the play, the Essay 
ov Fans, and so on. 

Then come Aischines, the famous orator 
of the Greeks, and Hachy lus, the greatest 
Zz, our 


kind. 


so are Grace uilar, William Harrison 
Ainsworth, Mark Akenside, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Henry M. Alden, Alfonso the Wise, 
Alfred the Great, James Lane Allen (the 
laureate of the “Blue Grass” region), and 
Hans Christian Andersen—with the best 
each one has written. 

We have named but a portion of the sub- 
jects in the first volume; the second is even 
more interesting, and deals with such sub- 
jects as Edwin Arnold, Matthew Arnold, 
the Arthurian Legends (whence Tennyson 
stories for of the King,” 

agner the plot of h at opera, 
‘Tristan and Isolde”), te Amer- 
ican ornithologist ; Auerbach, the German 
novelist ; Jane Austen, Francis Bacon, and 
many others. 

In short, all climes, all times have been 
levied on for the contents of these volumes. 
“A book,” Milton said, ‘‘ is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” We have here this vital fluid distilled 
down to its last potency, so that the full 
virtue of all books beyond number 
has been concentrated into thirty volumes. 

The Library is, in fact, all that the most 
exacting critic could demand in one of its 
e say ‘‘of its kind,” but this is 
hardly a proper phrase, because it stands 
alone; it is unique. There is no other, nor 
(lo we see how, after it, there can be another. 
A work of such magnitude and costliness in 
its execution is not likely to be done again, 
once it is well done; and that it is well done 
now, no one of judgment in such matters 
-will question. 

The first edition is, of course, the most 
desirable, because printed from the new, 
fresh plates. Usually a higher price is 
charged, but the publishers of the Library 
have actually reduced the price, and are 
making a special offer, so as to place a few 
sets in each community for inspection. At 
the figure put upon these special sets, the 
buyer saves more than half the list-price, 
besides having ~e rivilege of easy monthly 
payments. But it is ble to take advan- 
tage of this price through Harper's Weekly 
Club only, which offers a limited number of 
sets, to introduce and advertise the work. 

The number of sets available for the Club 
closing this month are very few, as the 
leading magazines have reserved many mem- 
berships for their readers. Therefore read- 
‘ers of the WEEKLY, in order to avail them- 
selves of the present opportunity. a 
make application at once to the Ha 
Weekly Club, 91 Fifth Avenue, New any 
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